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S personnel programs have come 
to be in the colleges of this coun- 
try each program has tended to develop 
in a very highly individualized way. A 
number of leaders in the personnel field 
have exerted themselves to discover uni- 
ty within this diversity. This unity has 
most often been sought by the method 
of making pronouncements concerning 
functions which every personnel pro- 
gram should include, principles by 
which personnel programs should be ad- 
ministered, and objectives and ideals to 
which personrel programs should ap- 
proximate. In most cases the attempt 
to discover or create unity within diver- 
sity has excluded consideration of exis- 
tent contradictions to their pronounce- 
ments—contradictions which are much 
more common than the ideal which the 
leader would proclaim. 

These philosophical efforts have not 
served to enforce consistency or unity 
in personnel programs, but they do, of 
course, serve a number of other pur- 
poses. For example, they provide ideas 
by means of which one may, without de- 
nying diversity, attempt some structur- 
alization of the variations that now and 
always will be found in college person- 


nel programs. 

College personnel programs differ 
widely in the functions which they in- 
clude. Among the pronouncements that 
have been made as to the functions 
which belong properly within the per- 
sonnel field is that of a committee of 
the American Council on Education. 
This committee has listed the following 
twenty-three functions as the constitu- 
ents of a complete personnel program: 

1. Interpreting institutional objectives 
and opportunities to prospective 
students and their parents and to 
workers in secondary education. 

2. Selecting and admitting students, in 
cooperation with secondary schools. 

3. Orienting the student to his educa- 
tional environment. 

4. Providing a diagnostic service to 
help the student discover his abil- 
ities, aptitudes and objectives. 

5. Assisting the student throughout 
his college residence to determine 
upon his courses of instruction in 
light of his past achievements, vo- 
cational and personal interests, and 
diagnostic findings. 

6. Enlisting the active cooperation of 
the family of the student in the in- 
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terest of his educational accom- 
plishment. 

7. Assisting the student to reach his 
maximum effectiveness through 
clarification of his purposes, im- 
provement of study methods, speech 
habits, personal appearance, man- 
ners, etc., and through progression 
in religious, emotional, social devel- 
opment, and other non-academic 
personal and group relationships. 

8. Assisting the student to clarify his 
occupational aims and his educa- 
tional plans in relation to them. 

9. Determining the physical and men- 
tal health status of the student, pro- 
viding appropriate remedial health 
measures, supervising the health of 
students, and controlling environ- 
mental health factors. 

Providing and supervising an ade- 

quate housing program for stu- 

dents. 

11. Providing and supervising an ade- 

quate food service for students. 

12. Supervising, evaluating, and devel- 
oping the extra-curricular activities 
of students. 

18. Supervising, evaluating, and devel- 

oping the social life and interests of 

students. 

Supervising, evaluating, and devel- 

oping the religious life and inter- 

ests of students. 

15. Assembling and making available 
information to be used in improve- 
ment of instruction and in making 
the curriculum more flexible. 

16. Coordinating the financial aid and 
part-time employment of students, 
and assisting the student who needs 
it to obtain such help. 

17. Keeping a cumulative record of in- 
formation about the student and 
making it available to the proper 
persons. 

18. Administering student discipline to 
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the end that the individual will be 
strengthened, and the welfare of the 
group preserved. 

19. Maintaining student group morale 
by evaluating, understanding, and 
developing student mores. 

20. Assisting the student to find appro- 
priate employment when he leaves 
the institution. 

21. Articulating college and vocational 
experience. 

22. Keeping the student continuously 
and adequately informed of the edu- 
cational opportunities and services 
available to him. 

23. Carrying on studies designed to 
evaluate and improve these func- 
tions and services. 

To the most superficial inquiry it 
must be perfectly apparent that college 
personnel programs vary widely in the 
extent to which these functions are rep- 
resented, in the importance and effort 
alloted to each, the excellence with 
which each is carried on, and the degree 
and manner in which each function is 
related to the others. There are col- 
leges, for instance, in which the most 
painstaking search would fail to reveal 
any purposeful and organized effort to 
help each student “find appropriate em- 
ployment when he leaves the institu- 
tion.” There are a number of colleges 
that would deny that they had any 
proper responsibility or made any effort 
in the direction of “supervising, evalu- 
ating, and developing the social life and 
interests of students.” Only a few col- 
leges make an organized effort to assist 
every student “to clarify his occupa- 
tional aims and his educational plans in 
relation to them.” And yet there is no 
college that does not provide, to some 
extent, for the carrying on of at least 
several of these twenty-three functions. 

As one increases his understanding 


of various college personnel programs, 
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it is readily apparent that, not only are 
not all the functions represented within 
the personnel program of any one insti- 
tution, not only does the combination 
of functions differ in the case of each 
institution, but also that each institu- 
tion is unique in respect to the relative 
emphasis it devotes to each of the func- 
tions which it does include in its pro- 
gram, and the amount of interest and 
effort, at any given time, that is being 
given to each function. Among a group 
of colleges, for instance, all of whom 
have programs of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, one college will have a program 
that is one of the most educational fea- 
tures of the college, with money and 


competent staff devoted to its further- 


ance, although its health program may 
at the time be very ineffective; while 
another of the colleges may have a very 
weak extra-curricular program, an in- 
different health program, but outstand- 
ing programs of testing and vocational 
guidance. 

More important than the matter of 
functions as a basis for studying varia- 
tions in college personnel programs is 
the fundamental philosophy that under- 
lies the whole program. Ever since per- 
sonnel work has been consciously distin- 
guished as a component of higher edu- 
cation there have been two principles 
persistently proclaimed: (1) that per- 
sonnel work regards sensitively the wel- 
fare of each individual, and (2) that 
personnel work is concerned with the 
whole person as contrasted with a con- 
cern for intellectual development alone. 

The first basic principle of personnel 
work finds interpretation in various in- 
stitutions in various ways. Some efforts 
that call themselves personnel programs 
are more devoted to studies of groups, 
to group testing programs, statistical 
findings, per se, and making individuals 
jump over medians and fall within 


quartiles, than they are to the welfare 
of each individual. In some institutions 
it is the welfare of the deviates or of 
those in trouble with which the person- 
nel program is primarily or exclusively 
concerned. In some institutions this 
first principle is implied so literally that 
all effort is aimed directly and exclu- 
sively at individuals as individuals, 
overlooking the fact that the welfare of 
each individual is best insured by his 
being a functioning member of con- 
structive group life. Other personnel 
programs are more successful in main~- 
taining steadfastly the welfare of every 
individual as the supreme value in a 
hierarchy of objectives, but recognizing 
that the welfare of individuals actually 
is more often served by indirect means 
—and especially by insuring that each 
individual will be provided with con- 
genial and educative group life, than it 
is by grappling individual by individual 
for the welfare of those who show signs 
of slipping. 

Although writers in the personnel 
field have always stressed the fact that 
personnel work is concerned with the 
whole person and not alone with his in- 
tellectual development, some personnel 
programs are still geared more effec- 
tively to enhancing the effort of the col- 
lege to train intellects than to develop 
the whole person. In terms of this sec- 
ond -basic principle, too, college person- 
nel programs demonstrate wide vari- 
ability. 

Personnel programs differ not only 
in their ingredients, the proportions of 
those ingredients, and in their basic 
principles, but also in the dynamics of 
their organization and their ideas of 
who should be permitted to do what. 

No two personnel programs have 
worked out the same kind of organiza- 
tion. Variability in this respect has 
been freely discussed by writers in 
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terms of centralization vs. decentraliza- 
tion, extent and kind of coordination, 
separation from vs. integration with the 
instructional program, etc. In between 
the highly centralized programs of 
Northwestern University and of the 
University of Minnesota and the “guid- 
ance-curriculum” programs of some of 
the newer colleges such as Sarah Law- 
rence, Bennington and Goddard, one 
might array the personnel programs in 
other colleges. The leaders of the Min- 
nesota program, for example, are inter- 
ested to distinguish and fix clearly the 
areas of competence and incompetence 
of the instructional staff as regards 
counseling, while, at Sarah Lawrence, 
for example, the efforts of professional 
counselors are given primarily not di- 
rectly to student counseling but to the 
encouragement and development of in- 
structors as counselors to their students. 
In between these extremes are institu- 
tions such as the University of North 
Carolina, Columbia College of Colum- 
bia University, and Iowa State College, 
where those members of the faculty who 
are most gifted and interested in coun- 
seling are especially designated as assis- 
tants to the dean or other chief person- 
nel officer. 

The phrase “dean or other chief per- 
sonnel officer” is indicative of another 
point at which wide variability in per- 
sonnel programs occurs. The title of 
“dean” in relation to student counsel- 
ing has an old and honorable history. 
The term “personnel” in its specialized 
sense was introduced into higher educa- 
tion about twenty years ago, soon after 
the close of the last World War. Al- 
most as soon as “personnel” as a term 
began to spread in higher education, 
many of those whose titles included the 
term began to try to justify its use as 
indicative of some kind of real differ- 
ence between them and those who held 
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the title of “dean.” The differences that 
some of the “personnel” directors would 
most like to have established were to the 
effect that “deans” were the punishers 
of students, or the chaperons and ref- 
erees of somewhat trivial social or ex- 
tra-curricular activities, that “person- 
nel” officers were the scientists, crained 
in testing, vocational guidance tech- 
niques, and in clinical psychology. But 
ever since before the World War' those 
with titles of “dean” have been taking 
graduate courses in many of the func- 
tions now identified as belonging to the 
personnel program, becoming as scien- 
tific as it was possible for them to be- 
come, and, recently, those comparative- 
ly few individuals who have the word 
‘“nersonnel” in their titles have been 
broadening the scope of their interests 
to include not only three or four but 
most, if not all, of the twenty-three 
functions, to which reference already 
has been made. The great variety of 
titles one finds among those working in 
personnel programs, then, may super- 
ficially indicate diversity, but actually 
represents no true distinctions. 

One other important axis upon which 
one may discover wide variation among 
personnel programs, and variation to 
which no one else has yet called atten- 
tion, is the extent to which functional- 
ism and depersonalization pervade the 
program. In some of the larger and 
more organized programs of personnel 
work at the present time there is a ten- 
dency to subordinate the personality of 
the person who is to perform the func- 
tion to the function that is to be per- 
formed. There is some tendency toward 
saying that it makes no difference who 


1 The Teachers College Bulletin for 1914-15 
lists “Dean of Women in Colleges and Normal 
Schools” with Professor Norsworthy as advis- 
er, as one of the fields of professional service 

gave instruction leading 
iploma. 


in which the colle 
to a professional 
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performs a function so long as the 
function itself is well performed—that 
“the best person” should be appointed 
regardless of whether that person is 
young or old, man or woman, blessed 
with an attractive personality or not. 
Ultimately, one might expect that an at- 
tempt would be made to staff these pro- 
grams with robots. On the other end of 
the axis are those personnel programs 
where the idea that personality is of 
paramount importance has been carried 
to a point where professional prepara- 
tion and competence in personnel func- 
tions is discounted. In between these 
two extremes are the large majority of 
personnel programs in which functions 


are most effectively carried out, partly 
because the personalities of those re- 
sponsible for functions are recognized 
as among the most valuable assets any 
program can possess. 

There are infinite examples of varia- 
tions in college personnel programs at 
the present time. The reasons why so 
great variation exists must be sought in 
the very force of the ideas that moti- 
vate the programs. Variation, theoreti- 
cally, contributes to vitality and per- 
petuation. If this be true, personnel 
programs can be expected to continue 
vigorously and with plenty of variations 
for some time to come. No trend toward 
standardization is anywhere apparent. 


INDIVIDUAL COUNSELING OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 


By JOSEPH CHASSELL 
BENNINGTON COLLEGE 


HIS brief paper may safely omit 
discussion of the general organi- 
zation of student counseling, and the 
place of testing programs and vocation- 
al advice. Our interest will be directed 
primarily at the clinical situation itself: 
the consultant confronted by a student 
who is or has a problem. What sort of 
situations should one anticipate, and 
what techniques need one utilize, based 
on what conception of the therapeutic 
objective at the college age? 


I, THE PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 


The adolescent years just prior to at- 
taining one’s majority and becoming an 
“adult” are marked by increasing inde- 
pendence from home, rapid physical and 
emotional maturing. This is the period 
when life decisions, professional, social, 
sexual, and neurotic, are being formu- 
lated. Probably all students and cer- 


tainly half of them, would profit by a 
modicum of professional counseling. 
From ten to twenty-five per cent need 
it seriously.’ 

As a sampling, let us start with the 
presenting problems of the fifteen per 
cent of students in a women’s college 
who have consulted the writer in a two 
year period. One-third came for help 
because of neurotic or psycho-somatic 
symtoms obviously suggesting an emo- 
tional basis, ranging from the girl who 
suddenly became unable to eat or sleep 


1 Where there are reasonably ad serv- 
ices, psychiatrists report consultations with 
from five to fifteen per cent of the students. 
Theophile Raphael (10), on the basis of ex- 
tensive and careful records for a typical large 
university group, reports that his service con- 
sults with eight per cent of the students, and 
that he believes the surface has only been 
scratched. Harold Palmer (9), at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, found sixteen per cent 
of sixteen hundred freshmen with problems 
severe —- to warrant further therapeutic 

ews. See also, Harriet E. O’Shea (8). 
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and who appeared almost catatonic, 
through those with excessive menstrua- 
tion at times of stress, to those with 
dyspepsia or eliminative turmoil. A 
quarter came to ask for advice or sup- 
port in the midst of emancipation bat- 
tles with the family, or about plans for 
marriage which usually included dis- 
agreement with the family. A sixth ap- 
peared because of difficulties in college 
work, varying from almost total failure 
to take hold of college tasks in spite of 
good ability, to complaints of dawdling 
and mind-wandering when papers had 
to be written. Approximately the same 
number reported maladjustment in the 
college community or in personal rela- 
tions, ranging from complete isolation 
due to marked eccentricities or rather 
obnoxious public behavior, to worry 
over having been called too “cocky.” 
The remainder consulted the psychia- 
trist for vocational or other practical 
perplexities (including how to deal with 
a psychotic mother, or an over-atten- 
tive relative) and because of general in- 
terest in a personality review. 

These summarize the main concrete 
problems to be faced, although the pro- 
portions will vary with the sampling 
studied.2 A large part of these issues, 
including those about vocational choices, 
resolve upon examination into deeper 
personality problems—with the unsatis- 
factory family situation often becoming 
the focus of attention. 


The girl trying to make up her 
mind whether to defy the family, 
get married and be cut off finan- 
cially, was in part trying to cure 
her feelings of loneliness and inse- 
curity, and in part attempting to 


2In a college organized around a rather rig- 
id curriculum, the psychiatrist reports many 
conferences devoted to reducing the wear and 
tear incident to meeting requirements, while 
in the above group there were virtually no 
such difficulties. 


win a round in the long battle to 
prove she was stronger than her 
dominating parents. Another, de- 
bating marriage, was really plagued 
by a typical sexual neurosis. 

A girl unable to take hold of col- 
lege work, and who had become the 
despair of her student associates, 
was aimlessly enjoying her first 
freedom from an obsessively ambi- 
tious father—while she floundered 
without the daily assistance in les- 
sons by which he had ~ged 
guaranteed her high marks. 


The problems we encounter, then, 
should be estimated not merely in terms 
of the concrete situations in which the 
difficulties are crystallized, but also in 
terms of where the center of gravity 
lies. This will be somewhere in a con- 
tinuum between “situation” and “char- 
acter.” At one end are those difficult 
situations, such as money giving out, 
parents separating, cherished plans col- 
lapsing, in which any healthy adult will 
feel a jolt and appreciate help in getting 
his bearings. At the other extreme are 
those neurotic characters afflicted with 
an internal, ingrained pattern which in- 
sists upon recurring in spite of the most 
favorable situation. How we go about 
working with any individual will de- 
pend very much upon our judgment of 
just where in this continuum his prob- 
lem has its center of gravity. 


Il. TECHNIQUES AND THERAPEUTIC 
OBJECTIVES 


A. Emergency procedures. Where a 
real emergency exists, as with the in- 
cipient catatonic mentioned, the first 
task is to get at the crux of the imme- 
diate difficulties, and then to give all 
kinds of practical help and support (in- 
cluding infirmary care and sedatives) to 
tide over until plans for more funda- 
mental treatment can be entered into by 
the family. Far more frequently en- 
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countered, however, are the emergencies 
of students who feel they are “on the 
verge.” Usually as soon as they seek 
help or are brought to the consultant, 
confidence begins to be restored and the 
improvement is striking. So far, so 
good. But if our objective is growth 
out of this experience, so that life does 
not become a succession of near crises, 
we must find a way of leading on into 
educative-therapeutic procedures next 
to be described. If we succeed, we will 
find how essentially shallow was the 
dramatic improvement we had been con- 
gratulating ourselves upon. 

B. Defining the situation. This pro- 
cess will probably take several hours, 
but should result in a functional or dy- 
namic diagnosis, while at the same time 
constituting an educative and therapeu- 
tic experience for the student. Formal 
History and Mental Status examina- 
tions are usually inappropriate here. 
Where there is a keenly felt problem, 
the student may be encouraged to tell 
all about it, and be given the lead with 
as few interrogations as possible. Stud- 
ies by Robert Knight (7) and Felix 
Deutsch (3) indicate that such a rela- 


tively uninterrupted recital may be 


treated as a “free-association” produc- 
tion, and the observation of the succes- 
sion of topics and references will give 
significant clues to the dynamics.* 
The general aim in defining the situ- 


8 Where the presenting problem is vague— 
or in any case, if the student wishes it—the 
writer feels well repaid in spending the five 
hours or so necessary to obtaining an exten- 
sive life history, using his Experience Vari- 
ables Record, Clinical Revision (1), as a sort 
of impersonal question-asker. e student 
studies sections beforehand, then talks at ran- 
dom on the topic in hand, or follows the ques- 
tions. He may omit or slur over some subjects 
without feeling uncomfortably that he has 
been asked just that question to pick at a sore- 
spot he is desperately trying to protect, and 
he may open up on subjects which of his own 
inclination might easily have been avoided, and 
which could not have been asked about spe- 
cifically without seeming to pry. 


ation is to locate the immediate issues 
while at the same time orienting our- 
selves with regard to the personality 
characteristics out of which issues may 
arise: to know precisely what it is the 
student finds insoluble, what it is that 
has him stuck emotionally.* We are get- 
ting an increasingly clear picture of 
where he stands in the continuum be- 
tween simply a difficult situation and a 
neurotic character—and we can proceed 
accordingly. Sometimes there are rath- 
er simple family situations, or attitudes 
the student has naively taken-for-grant- 
ed. If so, he can easily see things when 
they are pointed out; it is not that he is 
unable to define the situation accurate- 
ly, but that he has never before had it 
defined other than in terms of family 
blame—that he is lazy, ungrateful, too 
willful to make good in the expected ca- 
reer, or what not.° Incidentally, when 
one does a pretty thorough job of defin- 
ing the situation (plus techniques C and 
D, to be discussed), it is impressive to 
discover how little advice, suggestion, 
and persuasion are needed. As Dunbar 
(4) says, “Few patients need to be giv- 
en advice as to what to do once they are 
free emotionally to think about their 
problems.” 

C. The Release Principle. Whether 
the student is giving a spontaneous ac- 
count of himself, or following a printed 
guide, there will inevitably come times 
when he shows emotion, gets angry, ex- 
presses resentment or other feelings. 
He needs every encouragement to let all 
this out at least in words in a secure set- 

4In this process of defining the situation, a 
review of test results, discrepancies in achieve- 
ment, etc., is often very pertinent. 

5 To the writer it seems that psychoanalytic 
training is a great asset to the counselor who 
is helping the student define his situation. The 
background of one’s own analysis and inten- 
sive work with patients enables one to see 
richer implications, to make more fruitful in- 


terpretations, and to be skeptical of 
ate solutions. 
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ting. For children, play techniques are 
especially devised to facilitate the exhi- 
bition of spontaneous feelings. Moreno 
is experimenting with a psycho-dramat- 
ic procedure having much the same 
function for adults. 

D. Interpretation and Reassurance 
are necessary throughout the above pro- 
cesses. Interpretation constitutes the 
various remarks or other procedures 
employed in helping the patient rede- 
fine the psychological situation in which 
he finds himself, thus increasing his ef- 
fective awareness and ego control. Re- 
assurance is any interpretation imply- 
ing that we do not define the situation 
in as serious terms as does the client. Re- 
assurance has its distinct limitations as 
well as dangers. For example, to assure 
astudent that a symptom really amounts 
to nothing may plunge him into further 
depression, since that (tous) superficial 
symptom may represent his best cur- 
rent defence in coping with a (to him) 
insoluble difficulty. What interpreta- 
tions the counselor makes and what re- 
assurance he gives are naturally depen- 
dent upon therapeutic background and 
understanding. Some of the major is- 
sues involved are discussed by Chassell 
(2), Schmideberg (11), and Strachey 
(12). 

E. Psychoanalysis. In a few colleges 
it is now customary to refer selected 
students to nearby psychoanalysts for 
intensive treatment. Occasionally this 
is done on the campus. But it has been 
the general assumption of college con- 
sultants that most students needed no 
more than a few conferences to put 
them on their feet. The apparent plas- 
ticity and resilience of youth seems to 
support this. We are surprised at how 
frequently symptoms which in an older 
person would indicate a well-established 
neurotic make-up (an almost suicidal 
depression, for example) will appear, 
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respond to minimal therapy, and... . 
turn into something else—only the stu- 
dent is feeling fine comparatively, so we 
may not hear about that. The childhood 
neurotic make-up has not been changed 
greatly, but after all it is only the nuc- 
leus of the student personality, and 
there may be a great deal of shifting 
around from one type of defence to an- 
other, as though the adolescent were 
flirting with adjustments, just as he 
does with prospective mates and voca- 
tions. If these trends merely represent 
“situation neuroses” or normal phases 
of growth, then it is appropriate to use 
as little and as direct counseling as will 
catalyze the process. But if these epi- 
sodes represent adolescent shopping- 
around for a warped permanent adjust- 
ment—warped because always under 
the sway of affect-hunger, basic anxi- 
ety, repressed hostility, ete.—then each 
crisis is an educational challenge, if a 
happy adult personality is to result. 
More intensive and far reaching thera- 
py is needed. 

Psychoanalysis may not be the an- 
swer. As a therapeutic procedure it de- 
veloped out of the treatment of symp- 
toms, and, as Fenichel (5) says, “In the 
case of this group [character disorders] 
which differ from the neuroses, psycho- 
analysis has not as yet gone beyond the 
preliminary steps.” Perhaps the modifi- 
cations suggested by Horney (6) will 
fill in this gap. 

F. Environmental modification. With 
our therapeutic objective primarily an 
educational one, to help the student suc- 
cessfully to meet an adolescent crisis in 
such a way that he grows and becomes a 
more integrated adult in the process, 
any attempt we make to influence his 
environment or associates will be relat- 
ed to this aim. Our job should not be to 
nurse him along or act as a crutch ex- 
cept in emergency. Nevertheless the 
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counselor does have other functions be- 
sides interviewing the student in an 
ivory tower. The academic counselors 
or teachers in major fields are an im- 
portant part of the student’s environ- 
ment, and can be able therapeutic ad- 
juncts—or interminable problem crea- 
tors. The counselor may start with the 
case of an individual student as a point 
of contact and relate his efforts to those 
of the other educators, to the advantage 
of that student and others who may fol- 
low. Asking a teacher about a student 
naturally increases his interest in that 
student, automatically altering that par- 
ticular interpersonal relationship, and 
very likely affecting his observation of 
his other students. The value of regu- 
lar individual student-faculty contacts, 
if only for occasional half hours, is be- 
ing recognized as so important that 
some schools are allowing for this in 
faculty load, and even offering seminars 
for faculty where they may discuss their 
students. 

Then there are parents to talk to. 
Sometimes their children need to be in- 
terpreted to them, sometimes a counse- 
lor can interpret to a student some of 
the struggles and uncertainties his par- 
ents have gone through. The result is 
growth for all concerned. 


SUMMARY 


In dealing with the problems usually 
presented by college students to the pro- 
fessional counselor, we encounter diffi- 
culties in every area in which the ado- 
lescent is facing adult thresholds. Some 
of the difficulties are primarily in the 
situation, some are imbedded in the 
character structure. We proceed to a 
careful definition of the situation, en- 
couraging release of chaotic or pentup 
feelings, using interpretation and reas- 
surance to facilitate the process. In 
some cases we apply or seriously con- 


sider psychoanalysis or some such in- 
tensive form of individual re-education. 
We do not yet know how extensive our 
program must be to do our job of fos- 
tering growth from adolescence to adult- 
hood. And finally, we confer with fac- 
ulty and parents in modifying the en- 
vironment to contribute to that growth. 
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PROBLEMS IN COLLEGE STUDENT ADJUSTMENT 
SER VICE 


By HARRIET E. O’SHEA 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


OR the past four years a group of 
college psychiatrists and clinical 
psychologists in the midwest have been 
corresponding and meeting once or 
twice a year in Chicago to share their 
professional thinking and to attempt to- 
gether to see further into the psycho- 
logical needs of college students and 
how to meet those needs. Some thirty 
psychiatrists and clinical psychologists, 
in all, have belonged to the group, com- 
ing from twelve colleges and univers- 
ities in an area bounded by a circle pass- 
ing through the University of Minneso- 
ta, the University of Michigan, Ohio 
State University, the University of Mis- 
souri, and Iowa State University. All 
the members of the group are actively 
giving psychological service to college 
students for part or all of their time. 
Qnly those persons have been invited to 
join the group who as psychiatrists are 
listed, or are eligible to be listed, with 
the Board of Neurology and Psychiatry, 
or who as psychologists belong, or are 
eligible to belong, to the Clinical Section 
of the American Association for Ap- 
plied Psychology (except for one or two 
special workers highly qualified through 
native endowment and experience who 
are charter members of the group). 
There happens to have been an almost 
equal number of psychiatrists and psy- 
chologists included in the group. 
All meetings of the group are closed 
meetings in order to insure the freest 
and richest possible exchange of think- 


ing among the members of the group. 
There has been only the most simple 
skeleton structure for the group as such, 
only enough to insure the arranging of 
one or two meetings a year and the keep- 
ing of records of transactions. The writ- 
er and a psychiatrist, Dr. Annette Wash- 
burne of the Student Health Service of 
the University of Wisconsin, have been 
entrusted with the light responsibilities 
of being informal co-executives. A 
prominent downtown hotel in Chicago 
has generously offered to supply a 
meeting room without charge in per- 
petuo. 

Some of the problems and ideas of 
these workers which have been dis- 
cussed and rediscussed, both separately 
and in connection with cases which have 
been “staffed” by the group, are here 
selected for presentation to indicate the 
sort of work which is being done by the 
group. Because of lack of time the for- 
mulation given here has not been sub- 
mitted to the group for its approval, 
and is therefore to be understood to be 
only the writer’s own attempt to crys- 
talize certain parts of discussions which 
have taken place. The present report is 
not intended to commit the Midwest 
group or any of its individual members 
in any way except that the following 
questions have appeared from time to 
time in deliberations of the group. 

1. There is a pressing question among 
college mental hygiene workers whether 
in the widest sense it is more important 
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for the professional worker to endeav- 
or to raise the adjustment level of many 
moderately well-adjusted students, or 
whether his time should be spent on the 
few most seriously damaged cases 
which may appear in the college. It has 
been the consensus of opinion of the 
group that fairly well-adjusted students 
who nevertheless have some problems 
should be given more of the time of pro- 
fessional workers than they probably 
ordinarily receive in an institution 
whose mental hygiene staff is too small. 

2. Some mental hygiene offices in the 
midwest report that they are reaching 
from three to ten per cent of the stu- 
dent body; other offices find that they 
are dealing with from thirty-three to 
fifty per cent of the students in their 
institutions. 

3. In one university where a mental 
health service has been in operation for 
some time in the student health service, 
the psychologist on the staff has recently 
given part of her time to an outside 
psychological clinic organized elsewhere 
in the university. It has beer her ex- 
perience that she deals with an almost 
entirely different group of students in 
the psychological clinic located else- 
where in the university from those she 
sees in the clinic located in the health 
service. 

4. Perhaps substantial numbers of 
fairly well-adjusted students can be giv- 
en appropriate special help through 
various college group activities. It 
seems highly probable that mental hy- 
giene techniques to be used in group 
activities should be given some atten- 
tion by college psychiatrists and clinical 
psychologists. It is the opinion of many 
members of the midwest group that the 
opportunities for mental hygiene work 
which can be done through group ex- 
perience should probably not be left 
primarily to untrained workers as is 


perhaps the usual practice in most 
institutions at present. 

5. To the majority of the midwest 
group it has thus far seemed unlikely 
that “mental hygiene” courses as such 
can be relied upon actually to furnish 
needed therapy for individual cases. If 
class meetings are devoted to elucidat- 
ing principles of mental hygiene for 
personal use then the approach should 
probably be a very simple and objec- 
tive one, close to the student’s every day 
experience in college situations. Certain 
good results seem to have followed fre- 
quently, and perhaps more frequently, 
from no apparent application of the 
class material to the student’s own case 
as in courses in Child Psychology, Ado- 
lescent Psychology, Abnormal Psychol- 
ogy with free opportunity for the stu- 
dent gradually as the course goes on to 
make such application as he is ready to 
make to his understanding of himself. 
There has been some feeling that an 
individual student might be hurt with- 
out the knowledge of the instructor by 
an attempted class therapy method. In 
any event, in any courses which may 
disclose or arouse personal difficulties 
there should be scrupulous provision 
made for routing the individual student 
on to individual study and therapy by 
the professional worker once he has 
been recognized as needing or wanting 
further help. 

' 6. Many questions exist concerning 
how a mental hygiene service should put 
itself in touch with a student who needs 
help. For students who are seriously 
incapacitated the simplicity of applying 
for psychological assistance within a 
student health service seems highly de- 
sirable. For many students who could 
profit by some professional care but 
who are not so badly broken, it is evi- 
dently easier and perhaps initially more 
profitable to find a mental hygienist 
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available in the ordinary pathways of 
the college institutional life. As a mental 
health service remains longer in an in- 
stitution, more and more referals will be 
made to it either directly or indirectly 
from all sorts of college officers, from 
student friends, from other persons, and 
finally some students will come in en- 
tirely on their own initiative. 

When the mental health service has 
occasion to call a student to the office, 
it is sometimes profitable to have the 
purpose of the summons clearly under- 
stood by everyone. On other occasions 
it seems much more helpful to the stu- 
dent for the mental hygienist to locate 
some simple familiar reason why any 
student might be called to an office: for 
instance, to discuss his participation in 
some organization, to discuss his finan- 
cial needs, to discuss his methods of 
study, or what not. 

It has been the clearly expressed 
opinion of the midwest group that a 
mental hygienist anticipates as an al- 
most routine symptom that there will be 
a protective resistance displayed by the 
student in the initial stages of therapy. 
The opinion held by many non-technical 
college officers that students must not be 
worked with unless they come “volun- 
tarily” to a staff office appears to the 
mental hygienist to have no validity, at 
least to professionally trained psychia- 
trists and psychologists. It is clearly ap- 
parent that in the nature of the case a 
large proportion of the students need- 
ing help could never or would never pre- 
sent themselves at the mental hygien- 
ist’s office. When they have been recog- 
nized and located, therefore, it appears 
to be one of the mental hygienist’s re- 
sponsibilities to get the student into the 
office on whatever may be the most prof- 
itable initial basis for the case in ques- 
tion. 

7. There is always an issue concern- 
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ing students who might be excluded 
from a collegiate institution. The num- 
ber of cases to which this question ap- 
plies is fortunately small, but the ques- 
tion is urgent in any individual instance 
to which it applies. It is perhaps usual 
for the non-professional teaching facul!- 
ty member or executive officer to want 
to exclude from the university any stu- 
dent who “causes trouble.” The pres- 
sures for such exclusion may be heavy 
and their direction is determined by 
such factors as whether the institution 
is privately endowed and partially de- 
pendent on tuition, or whether it is a 
state supported institution dependent 
upon the pleasure of the voters. . 

From the mental hygienist’s point of 
view there are perhaps three controlling 
criteria applying to questions of exclu- 
sion: (a) a student whose ability to do 
abstract thinking is below that of the 
college level should not be allowed to 
face the inevitable failure attendant up- 
on remaining in college. For those stu- 
dents whose powers of abstract think- 
ing are of college level other criteria ap- 
ply; (b) a student should presumably 
be retained in a university as long as 
the activities and the general environ- 
ment are those in which he can increase 
the successfulness of his adjustment. If 
a college decreases a student’s mental 
health even with professional care, he 
should then be helped to leave the col- 
lege. In other words, if it is possible for 
the professional worker to utilize the 
college for increasing the mental health 
of the student, he should then be allowed 
to stay in the college or university; (c) 
the final criterion relates to whether the 
individual’s adjustment problems are of 
such a nature that he might be apt to 
injure the mental health of other stu- 
dents. If so, it may become necessary to 
find some other environment for him. 
It may be true that there is often a cor- 
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respondence between the last two cri- 
teria, namely, that the student who can 
profit by college experience is not a men- 
tal health hazard to other students. 

8. It is a strongly held opinion of the 
midwest group that a college or univer- 
sity ought never to dismiss a student 
with personal problems without making 
careful provision for his next experi- 
ences; it is the responsibility of the col- 
lege or university to make every pos- 
sible provision to promote the desirable 
growth of the individual when he leaves 
the institution if it is finally found nec- 
essary for his welfare or for the pro- 
tection of other students to have him 
leave. It is recognized by the group that 
this professional responsibility may be 
almost completely ignored by most col- 
leges and universities at present. For 
the mental health of the community at 
large it seems urgent that colleges and 
universities recognize their responsibil- 
ity for placing the individual as well as 
possible in his next environment. 

9. There seems to be an excellent op- 
portunity for mental hygiene workers 
in different colleges and universities to 
communicate with each other directly 
when a student with adjustment diffi- 
culties transfers from one institution to 
another. Such interchange of confiden- 
tial information between confidential 
workers ought to allow for a more con- 
structive experience from the beginning 
for the student in his new institution 
and it ought also to allow the receiving 
institution to protect its own group in 
any way that might be necessary if the 
incoming student is badly maladjusted. 

10. The mental hygienist on the 
whole sees a much more favorable prog- 
nosis for “discipline” cases in a college 
or university than for the much less no- 
ticed and typically unrecognized cases 
with schizophrenic trends. These latter 
students with perhaps dangerous with- 


drawing tendencies seldom call them- 
selves to the attention of college execu- 
tives or instructors, as do the so-called 
“discipline” cases. 

11. In many institutions, it has be- 
come apparent that the professional 
worker can successfully serve both the 
executive — for instance, a dean — and 
the student who is in “trouble.” Exec- 
utives gradually learn that the profes- 
sional workers can actually help the stu- 
dents in question and can protect the 
executives from many unpleasant neces- 
sities for severity or for official embar- 
rassment. The student, for his part, 
generally comes to recognize the profes- 
sional worker as his special friend and 
advocate who is ready to help him solve 
his problems so that he need not incur 
hostile restrictions and disciplines from 
organized authorities of the institution. 
It may be possible that in the future 
“discipline” cases will more and more 
largely be entrusted to the mental hy- 
gienist for solution. 

12. Faculty advisers and other advis- 
ory officers in a number of institutions 
have been found to be uninformed about 
the minimum essentials of recognizing 
cases needing more professional care 
and have occasionally been found under- 
taking treatment of students which they 
are entirely unequipped to give. 

13. The general question of how to 
get modification of university regula- 
tions which appear to be psychological- 
ly undesirable is a pressing one. It ap- 
pears that probably in the long run the 
improvement of university regulations 
will have to be a slow educational pro- 
gram for the administrators and teach- 
ers involved in making and administer- 
ing regulations. The proper handling 
of students may be hampered in any 
number of different directions: for in- 
stance, by a so-called “personne!” staff, 
by housemothers, by the intervention of 
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high school principals, by recommenda- 
tions from outside physicians, et cetera, 
as well as by the main line college staff. 
It appears that in each college and uni- 
versity the mental hygienist will have 
to study the stresses and strains of the 
particular situation and institute such 
slow educational programs as seem 
needed to produce a total environment 
which would be wholesome for the stu- 
dents. 

14. The attention of the group has 
been called to the fact that there seems 
to be a slowly increasing tendency for 
departments other than psychological or 
hygiene departments to encourage the 
reading of psycho-analytic and allied lit- 
erature. In one institution it has been 
found that Freud’s writings are being 
assigned as illustrative of certain liter- 
ary techniques. It would be desirable to 
help such departments recognize a little 
of what might be the significance of 
assigning such material without provid- 
ing for the careful continuation of a 
therapeutic program for an individual 
student whose underlying difficulties 
may be roused by such readings. 

15. If mental hygiene service is of- 
fered in decentralized form throughout 
a campus, it is clear that there will need 
to be provision made for covering the 
entire range of students and for achiev- 
ing the necessary cooperation of differ- 
ent agencies. 

16. It has been found in most of the 
institutions represented in the group 
that a mental health service eventually 
finds itself providing some measure of 
mental health care to staff members as 
well as to students. 

17. A thoroughly commendable re- 
quest from certain universities which 
in its present form may be highly un- 
fortunate, is the request that the mental 
hygiene staff rate prospective teachers 
before they are licensed, or before they 
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are allowed to complete their final year 
of training. The therapist’s relation- 
ship to his client is placed immediately. 
in jeopardy if he is to make a rating 
which may exclude a student from a line 
of endeavor on which he has based his 
immediate future plans. 

It is to be hoped that the mental hy- 
giene staff can assist teacher training 
units which have begun to recognize the 
necessity for good mental health in 
teachers to see still further into the 
problem so as to provide for a continu- 
ous personal development of their pros- 
pective teachers from the moment the 
students enter the university as fresh- 
men. The professional worker would 
then be in the position of helping both 
the teacher-training staff with their pro- 
ject of sending out only well balanced 
teachers and at the same time in the 
necessary position of helping the stu- 
dent with his own puzzling problems. It 
has become the majority opinion of the 
midwest group that mental hygiene 
workers do not want to be involved in 
giving ratings of prospective teachers 
on the basis of fifteen-minute or even 
one-hour interviews, but that they do 
wish to have an active part in the teach- 
er-training program from the beginning 
of the freshman year so as to assist with 
desirable personal development and so 
as to help inappropriate personalities 
formulate new and better plans for some 
vocation other than teaching. 

18. It is the conviction of the mid- 
west group that college mental hygiene 
workers must protect the confidences of 
their clients as scrupulously as the med- 
ical profession is by law as well as by 
professional ethics required to respect 
the confidences of its patients. It is the 
feeling of the group that too many vio- 
lations of this fundamental necessity of 
confidential relationships have occurred 
in college mental health services. It is 
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felt that at the same time the college 
mental hygiene worker can best serve 
the needs of the students if he does find 
the way to help the whole college staff 
recognize him as a cooperative person 
and the way to help them advance in 
their understanding of psychological 
needs of young people. As has been 
said, however, this must be done within 
the strict limits of protecting the confi- 
dence of clients. Effective therapy, 
among other things, will be partially 


blocked unless each student knows that 
his affairs are completely safe in the 
hands of the college mental hygiene 
worker. 

19. Desirable training for mental hy- 
giene workers in colleges needs careful 
thought and attention. Unquestionably 
one requisite is a properly supervised 
interneship in a first-rate college men- 
tal hygiene service. Undoubtedly more 
organized programs of training will 
gradually be developed as time goes on. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE SYSTEMATIC CASE STUDY 
IN INDIVIDUAL DIAGNOSIS AND COUNSELING 


By JOHN G. DARLEY 


DIRECTOR, AND ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA TESTING BUREAU 


UCH of the difficulty in judging 
the quality of case work in col- 
lege personnel programs results from 
lack of agreement about the structure 
of case work and the quantity of data 
necessary within the structure. There- 
fore, any personnel worker or adminis- 
trator may say that diagnosis and coun- 
seling are done in his institution, with- 
out fear of criticism, rebuttal, or evalu- 
ation. Programs involving any form of 
faculty-student interviewing, regardless 
of available types and amounts of case 
data, are of equal stature in question- 
naire surveys with counseling programs 
based on extensive information about 
the individual student. As in many 
other fields of therapeutic work, the 
label for the function—in this case “di- 
agnosis and counseling”—tends to sub- 
sume a wide range of practices and 
malpractices, rather than to identify a 
grouping of agreed-upon procedures. 
Admittedly the structure of case work 
and the minimum quantity of data with- 


in the structure are not perfectly corre- 
lated with effective diagnosis and coun- 
seling of the individual student. The 
skill of the competent practitioner is 
still indispensable as a vitalizing force 
to make the data meaningful and pat- 
terned for the individual. But it is safe 
to say that without a defined minimum 
of case material and without a struc- 
ture to give it coherence, case work is 
either impossible or inadequate, even 
though case work may still be inade- 
quate when a poor counselor is operat- 
ing with essential data. 

While there can be no final answer, 
in the present state of student personnel 
work, to questions about an ideal case 
work structure for individual diagnosis 
and counseling, there can be “touch- 
stones,” as Matthew Arnold defined the 
concept for literary criticism, against 
which case work practices may be as- 
sessed. In an effort to provide graduate 
instruction in clinical work with col- 
lege students, we have evolved such 
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“touchstones” as a teaching device. As 
anyone familiar with clinical work will 
realize, a case history or a series of case 
histories may, in the process of case 
reading, be analogous to the trees ob- 
scuring the outlines and characteristics 
of the forest. A more systematic or- 
ganization of the clinical processes is 
not only an aid in teaching, but should 
also be valuable in approaching the 
problem of quality in case work. 

Williamson and Darley (8) first clas- 
sified and described six steps in clinical 
work with individual students: analysis, 
the collection of pertinent data by a va- 
riety of tools and technics; synthesis, 
the mechanical and graphic organiza- 
tion of the data in such a way that the 
counselor was ready to draw a meaning- 
ful picture from them; diagnosis, the 
interpretations of the data in terms of 
problems to be cured, prevented, or alle- 
viated ; prognosis, the projection or pre- 
diction of events for the student under 
alternative courses of action which were 
possible or desirable in the light of the 
diagnosis; treatment, the modification 
of the individual or the environment 
necessary for the desirable outcomes 
listed in the prognosis; follow-up, the 
process of evaluating total effectiveness 
of the previous steps and checking on 
the progress being made. 

Later, Williamson (6) rephrased 
these steps into four broader groups: 
the use of analytic tools and technics; 
diagnosis, including prognosis and the 
presentation of alternative courses of 
action for the student; counseling, 
standing for five clearly-defined tech- 
nics and procedures of treatment for 
purposes of alleviation, prevention, or 
cure of maladjustment ; follow-up, again 
defined as a progress check and research 
evaluation procedure. 

The present article emphasizes the 
analysis-synthesis steps in the first ref- 
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erence, and the use of analytic tools and 
technics in the second reference. In ad- 
dition, it is essential to break down 
these steps into their respective ele- 
ments if a structure of case work is to 
emerge. The structure rests first on five 
assumptions, which may be briefly stat- 
ed. 
(1) In the “bandwagon” state of stu- 
dent personnel programs today, the is- 
sue is not a contrast between clinical 
work and no clinical work, but is rather 
a continuum of bad clinical work to good 
clinical work. An institution’s location 
on such a continuum is largely condi- 
tioned by the adequacy and range of the 
judgment-taking devices it uses in its 
case studies, and the skill of the coun- 
selors using the devices. 

(2) The most frequent deterrent to 
effective case work is the tendency of 
new case workers and old alike, to 
“abridge” the case study, as Symonds 
states, at the point of a clinical “taking- 
off place” rather than completing the 
case study before beginning treatment 
or counseling. 

(3) There is absolutely no a priori 
basis for assuming that the student’s 
stated problem or complaint excludes a 
different problem or a greater number 
of problems in addition to the stated 
problem and its ramifications. There- 
fore a systematic, or inclusive, case 
study must be made, even though cer- 
tain data will prove to be irrelevant. 

(4) From available research and 
clinical experiences, a range of areas 
relevant for systematic case study can 
be identified and labelled as a touchstone, 
even though problems of the most ef- 
fective judgment-making devices in each 
area are not yet solved in basic research 
studies. 

(5) If clinical work is to be but- 
tressed by effective research on proce- 
dures, hypothesis, and results, not only 
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must the presence of problems be clear- 
ly stated, but also the absence of prob- 
lems and the possible problems on which 
no data are available must be equally 
explicit. Bacon’s Novum Organum con- 
tains an aphorism on the tables of pres- 
ence and absence which should be re- 
quired reading for clinical psycholo- 
gists. 

Based on the fourth assumption, the 
systematic case study should start with 
a systematic case analysis. Included in 
the analysis will be nine areas of the be- 
havior of the individual student, for the 
reasons stated. 

(1) General scholastic ability. Col- 
lege students are competing in a situa- 
tion placing a premium upon this type 
of “intelligence.” Each institution en- 
rolls students from a known range of 
this characteristic and each individual’s 
chances of success in the institution are 
definitely conditioned by his location 
within this range. The judgment-mak- 
ing devices for this characteristic— 
scholastic aptitude tests—are inexpen- 
sive and widely available; they provide 
a more accurate and purer judgment 
than inferences about ability derived 
from grades and other measures. Even 
though past achievement measures show 
higher correlations with college achieve- 
ment, the clinician must make his analy- 
ses of scholastic aptitude as directly as 
possible in the process of tracing down 
reasons for deviation from predicted 
performance. 

(2) ‘Achievement to date. In general, 
past achievement is the best single in- 
dex of future achievement (5). Past 
achievement, estimated from grades and 
course patterns, is the traditional focus 
of attention in admissions procedures 
and the administration of academic reg- 
ulations. It is a basic point of reference 
in the reiterated phrase about getting 
students to “work (achieve) up to ca- 
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pacity.” In the systematic case study, 
grades, standardized achievement test 
scores, reports from employers and re- 
ports from supervisors of extra-curricu- 
lar activities are minimal judgment- 
making data permitting an analysis of 
strong and weak points, differentials, 
and disabilities. 

(3) Aptitudes. While the theoretical 
literature of psychology affords no final 
definition of these narrower segments 
of behavior, the clinician pragmatically 
must deal with them in relation to me- 
chanical, clerical, dexterity, motor, ar- 
tistic, or musical potentialities, since 
various curricula may require such char- 
acteristics in addition to specified levels 
of general scholastic ability. The judg- 
ment-making devices in a systematic 
case study include not only the relative- 
ly small number of so-called “aptitude 
tests,” but also inferences from achieve- 
ment differentials, avocational activities 
and their products, and differential suc- 
cesses in work experiences. 

(4) Disabilities. These characteris- 
tics, the reverse of aptitudes, are rec- 
ognized as important determinants of 
discrepancies between predicted and ac- 
tual achievement. Reading disabilities, 
speech handicaps, study deficiencies, 
arithmetic, and language or English dis- 
abilities exist in various proportions of 
college students to impede academic 
progress. The clinician must make one 
of two broad decisions: the disability is 
remediable within the time available 
for a specific curriculum; the disability 
is sufficiently severe to indicate the ad- 
visability of a curricular change that 
will permit the student to avoid the dis- 
ability situation. Judgment-making de- 
vices basic to diagnosis and counseling 
in these problems comprise diagnostic 
tests, questionnaires, direct interview 
investigation of study technics and con- 
ditions, inferences from consistently 
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poor grades in one area (when accom- 
panied by average or better than aver- 
age general scholastic ability for the in- 
stitution’s competitive standards), and 
markedly deviate performance on stand- 
ard aptitude or achievement tests. 

(5) Interests. Probably the most fre- 
quent and least accurate item of infor- 
mation collected from students is the ex- 
pression of their curricular and voca- 
tional choices. A close second in this 
area is the request on the institution’s 
records for expressions of avocational, 
cultural, or recreational interests and 
activities. Seldom is any question raised 
about the validity of these claimed 
choices, even though they determine the 
curricular channel into which the stu- 
dent is directed at the college level. A 
good share of college mortality and 
withdrawal can be attributed to discrep- 
ancies between claimed vocational 
choices and measured interest patterns 
(2). In addition to the student’s expres- 
sion of occupational choices, interest 
tests, subject-matter preferences, avo- 
cational interest patterns, and discrep- 
ancies in these data are available as 
judgment-making devices to elucidate 
or explicate problems of patterns of in- 
terest and their place in guidance (3). 

(6) Attitudes. These characteristics 
of the individual still lie mainly in the 
realm of publicity material in college 
bulletins, as a hoped-for outcome of edu- 
cation by some process of transfer. Yet, 
as a phase of the total personality of 
the individual, even though they shade 
off into other aspects of personality 
measurement, they are illuminating in 
clinical work. Not only are tolerance 
and “open-mindedness,” for example, 
desirable outcomes of intellectual activ- 
ity in the class-room, but also the de- 
gree of possession of these same traits 
prior to class-room exposure tends to 
determine how much the student will get 
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from the class. Thus in the systematic 
case study, judgments about attitudes 
are definitely pertinent. Judgment-mak- 
ing devices include the general and spe- 
cific attitude scales available from the 
research of Thurstone, Likert, Rem- 
mers, Rundquist and Sletto, and others. 
In addition, inferences may be drawn by 
use of the interview as a technic of in- 
vestigation in this area. 

(7) Personality. Again, while psy- 
chologists may not agree on the defini- 
tion and range of this area of behavior, 
the clinician constantly faces more or 
less severe deviations in personality 
characteristics which upset the relation 
between earned and predicted achieve- 
ment, or which may have no effect on 
grade-getting, but have tremendous ef- 
fect on placement after graduation. 
Pencil-and-paper tests, anecdotal rec- 
ords, psychiatric and other interview 
technics, and rating scales are the avail- 
able judgment-making devices founda- 
tional to diagnosis and treatment of stu- 
dent problems. The issue of clinical mal- 
adjustment versus tested maladjust- 
ment has been discussed elsewhere (1) ; 
the important point here is that the sys- 
tematic case analysis must contain mini- 
mal data on this phase of the individ- 
ual, even though the research problems 
in this field of measurement are elusive 
and difficult. 

(8) Physical status. It is by now axi- 
omatic that a case study must include 
data on the physical well-being or devia- 
tions of the individual. Health service 
facilities are available in some form in 
the majority of institutions where psy- 
chological services will be found. The 
judgment-making in this area is to be 
done by the technics of the medical prac- 
titioner. The problem, however, is two- 
fold: to have these diagnoses so phrased 
that their relation to the educational be- 
havior of the individual is explicit; to 
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get the cooperation of medical men in 
making relevant parts of their diag- 
noses available to the personnel worker. 

(9) Socio-economic status. Education 
must reinforce the adequate phases of 
the home background and counteract 
the inadequate phases. Furthermore 
since educational opportunity for the in- 
dividual is so closely related to ability 
to pay, familial status is requisite 
knowledge in this regard. Judgments 
here may be made by a variety of ques- 
tionnaire forms, socio-economic scales, 
and interview technics. The usual ap- 
plication for admission contains data of 
this type. 

If this be accepted as the structure of 
a systematic case analysis, it must im- 
mediately be obvious that some data are 
usually available, in varying degrees of 
reliability, in each of the nine areas. 
The registrar’s office, the admissions of- 
fice, the medical service, the special 
testing facilities, the casual interview 
records of the institution house, or en- 
tomb, such data. But they are seldom 
regularly available in advance to those 
who can counsel competently and who 
attempt two things: helping the student 
choose an educational or vocational goal 
group where his chances of successful 
competition are greatest; helping to al- 
leviate, prevent, or cure the individual 
problems which may cause the student 
to work below capacity. 

Once such data are available, the 
counselor can use his skill and interpret 
his judgment-making devices in diag- 
nosis and counseling. A second structur- 
al step here is the classification of types 
of problems. Six problem types may be 
defined: financial, educational, vocation- 
al, family, health, personal-emotional. 
Williamson and Darley (9), and Wil- 
liamson (7), have described in detail 
the etiology, symptoms, and treatment 
technics for specific problems within 
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each type. 

A third structural procedure is nec- 
essary in effective diagnosis and coun- 
seling, and this deals with the organiza- 
tion of case records. Starting from the 
premise that it is difficult if not unwise 
to attempt to standardize the clinical 
interview itself, we have arrived at a 
method for standardizing case notes and 
case records to achieve a basis for eval- 
uating quality of case work. The tech- 
nic, described in detail by Sarbin (4), 
permits presence of problems, absence 
of problems and problems regarding 
which no data are available to be ex- 
plicitly stated in the record for future 
clinical or research work. 

Within these frameworks, case work 
with students demands greater, not less 
clinical skill. Referrals to other person- 
nel agencies, consultations, staff clinics, 
subsequent interviews, and follow-up 
procedures follow normally as the data 
intrude upon the complacency that ex- 
ists when case work is done without a 
clear awareness of its structure. 

For those who will accept this “touch- 
stone,” it becomes possible to evaluate 
clinical work in each of its major steps: 
analysis, diagnosis, counseling, and fol- 
low-up. Are the technics of analysis the 
most reliable and valid obtainable in 
each area? Are enough areas of the in- 
dividual’s behavior covered? Can those 
who interpret the data in making diag- 
noses handle them competently? What 
does follow-up work reveal about previ- 
ous case work? 

Out of this structuralization has de- 
veloped our final outline of the basic re- 
search problems underlying the analy- 
sis of the individual, again on the as- 
sumption that without a good analysis, 
the remaining clinical steps are ineffec- 
tual. These problems are: 

(1) What rates of growth and 
amounts of change or development char- 
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acterize each of the nine areas of the 
individual student’s behavior which we 
must analyse? 

(2) What general correlational val- 
ues may be expected among these nine 
areas? We know that all nine are inter- 
correlated, but we cannot set limits on 
these correlations yet. 

(3) Within each area, what specific 
behavior elements are to be subsumed 
and labelled? For example, Thurstone’s 
seven primary mental abilities may be 
seven out of N specifics in the area of 
general scholastic ability. 

(4) For any area, what are the most 
economical, reliable, and valid judg- 
ment-making devices? Tests, rating 
scales, questionnaires, the interview, the 
grade record, anecdotes, the casual ques- 
tion—all have inherent in them factors 
of reliability and validity. What, in 
over-simplified form, is the relative 
ranking of available judgment-making 
devices within any area in regard to 
economy, reliability, validity? 

A little reflection should indicate that 
these four problems are also included in 
the basic problems of theoretical psy- 
chology. And thus we come full circle 
back to the discipline upon which indi- 
vidual diagnosis and counseling rely so 
heavily. In summary, if case work is 
approached by these four “touchstones,” 
it wili inevitably improve in quality: 

(1) In systematic case analyses, 
does the institution cover all nine areas 
adequately ? 

(2) Can diagnoses be made of spe- 
cific problems within the six problem 
types? 

(3) Are the case records structur- 
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alized to indicate presence and absence 
and no investigation in the diagnosis? 

(4) Does the case worker keep clear- 
ly in mind the four basic research prob- 
lems in case analyses? 

As theoretical psychologists and edu- 
cational administrators become increas- 
ingly aware that the clinical problems 
of students are also basic problems of 
differential psychology, we may expect 
to see the quality of case work improved 
by the employment of clinical psycholo- 
gists well-grounded in basic psychologi- 
cal theory. 
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TESTING IN COLLEGE PERSONNEL SERVICE 
By EDWARD E. CURETON 


ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


ERSONNEL service in college in- 
cludes a multitude of activities 
which vary markedly from one institu- 
tion to another. Among the most gener- 
ally important, however, are education- 
al guida-~>, vocational guidance, and 
counsel «):.:erning personality adjust- 
ment. Guicance and counsel in these 
areas must be based on facts if they are 
to have much genuine value to the stu- 
dent. The facts required are of many 
types, and they are obtained in many 
ways. Some types of considerable signif- 
icance can be best secured from tests. 
Among these might be mentioned facts 
concerning general and differential in- 
telligence, specific aptitudes and capac- 
ities in certain limited fields, achieve- 
ment in various subjects and areas of 
instruction, expressed-preference or “in- 
terest” patterns, and admitted symp- 
toms of a number of types of maladjust- 
ment. 

The tests available for these purposes 
are of highly variable quality, and the 
information which they yield must be 
considered in connection with other 
items of many sorts. One of the major 
functions of the counselor is to evalu- 
ate and synthesize all this information, 
and to provide the student an impartial 
but personal interpretation of its signif- 
icance. The technique of the case-study 
has been adopted — and adapted — by 
counselors to meet this need. 

College counselors are notoriously 
overworked. They are expected to deal 
individually and personally with the 


“whole student,” and to advise with him 
regarding some of the most important 
problems of his entire life, yet their 
counseling loads are often quite compar- 
able to the teaching loads of instructors 
whose only contacts with their students 
come in groups and in terms of narrow 
content-areas with which they are thor- 
oughly familiar. In order to relieve this 
situation a little, the technical informa- 
tion on which counselors’ judgments 
are based should be obtained in advance 
of the personal interview and arranged 
in the most convenient manner possible. 
Among the materials and procedures of 
greatest value for this purpose might be 
mentioned systematic testing programs, 
comparable tests, and cumulative record 
files. All three of these are necessary 
complements to one another. 

The primary purpose of a college 
testing program should be to imple 
ment the personnel service. Almost all 
other purposes, except selection, are in 
fact. either trivial or pernicious. Among 
the former might be mentioned the com- 
parison of classes with one another and 
with national norms; among the latter, 
attempts to accredit secondary schools 
and to evaluate the quality of instruc- 
tion in college classes by means of in- 
struments which at best give only a par- 
tial picture and which at worst may lead 
to serious warping of instructional prac- 
tices. For counseling uses, on the con- 
trary, the limitations of a test are sim- 
ply limitations, and they do not in any 
wise detract from its positive values so 
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long as they are recognized and allowed 
for by the counselor. 

The positive guidance values of a 
measurement program will be greatest 
when it is specifically designed to 
achieve them. The elements of such a 
design will be apparent as soon as we 
state explicitly the types of information 
which tests can yield. The most impor- 
tant of these types are the following: 

1. Absolute level. Information of this 
type describes an individual with refer- 
ence to his mastery of a particular field 
or process, or his possession or non-pos- 
session of a particular trait, indepen- 
dent of the performances of others. 
Thus tests may indicate that an indi- 
vidual knows the English equivalents of 
approximately 5,000 French words, that 
he can add columns of five two-digit 
numbers at the rate of ten a minute 
with no errors, or that he is color-blind. 

2. Relative level. Information of this 
type is so important that many counse- 
lors seem almost to lose sight of the ex- 
istence of other varieties. It is the kind 
implied in every case where the score 
of an individual is compared with a 
table of norms. 

3. Growth. Information concerning 
progress or change is becoming increas- 
ingly important in guidance. To provide 
such information there must be two or 
more comparable forms of each of the 
tests employed. 

4. Trait differences. Information con- 
cerning the pattern of the individual’s 
abilities, attainments, interests, and 
traits is of the greatest importance al- 
so. This information can be obtained 
only when several tests have been scaled 


1 This list has been ad 
agan, The Cooperative Achievement Tests, a 
Bulletin Reporté the Basic Principles and 
Procedures used in the Dosen of Their 
System of Scaled Scores. New York: Coopera- 
tive Test Service of the American Council on 
Education, p. 3 and p. 32. 
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in the same units or when a single test 
yields comparable scores in several re- 
lated functions or areas. 

Only a few tests yield information of 
the first type, and in the almost univer- 
sal absence of adequate standards for 
various purposes it is relatively useless 
anyhow. Practically all tests provide 
information of the second type, on the 
other hand, but this is of limited value 
for guidance purposes (as distinct from 
administrative purposes), as all experi- 
enced counselors know. It is the third 
and fourth types which are of greatest 
importance in personnel work, and these 
make the greatest demands upon the 
test technicians and the directors of col- 
lege measurement programs. 

The field of achievement testing is by 
all odds the most advanced, but even 
here the best practice lags appreciably 
behind the best theory. The Cooperative 
Test Service issues a battery of scaled 
achievement tests for use at the enter- 
ing freshman level, and a battery of 
partially scaled tests for use at the end 
of the sophomore year. It also issues, 
at the graduate level, the confidential 
tests sponsored by the National Com- 
mittee on Teacher Examinations. The 
Carnegie Foundation offers another con- 
fidential set of comparable tests, the 
Graduate Record Examination, as an 
entrance battery for graduate schools. 
The tests used within these programs 
are sufficiently comparable to provide 
fairly reliable profiles of achievement. 
On the other hand, none of these pro- 
grams yields test scores which are com- 
parable with those secured in other pro- 
grams. The Cooperative tests used in 
the freshman and sophomore programs 
are provided with a uniform system of 
units and cover the same general areas, 
but they do this with slightly different 
combinations of tests. Except in the 
field of English, therefore, they do not 
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provide any comparable measures of 
growth. 

The tests of general achievement used 
in the National Teacher Examination 
project cover the same areas as those 
used in the National Sophomore Testing 
Program, and they may possibly be 
scaled in the same units also, but in any 
case they are not available for general 
use. The Graduate Record Examina- 
tion, covering the same general areas 
again and at the same level, is composed 
of a somewhat different pattern of tests, 
and the scores are expressed in a differ- 
ent set of units. All of this duplication 
is paid for by the Carnegie Foundation, 
which provides the funds for both pro- 
jects. If the two programs were consoli- 
dated it might be possible to release 
one series of tests at the graduate !evel 
for general use, reserving a second com- 
parable series for both confidential pro- 
grams. The additional income provided 
by the sale of the general-release series 
would probably be enough to provide 
for the small revisions of the freshman 
and sophomore batteries necessary to 
achieve uniformity, and quite possibly 
for the uniform scaling of all four bat- 
teries in addition. 

The general intelligence tests now 
available for use in colleges are com- 
posed for the most part of verbal, nu- 
merical, and a few spatial subtests. The 
information they provide adds a little 
to that yielded by a good achievement 
battery, but not a great deal. None of 
them, except the verbal test of the Grad- 
uate Record Examination and*the 


mathematical reasoning test of Nation-, 


al Teacher Examination series, is’ de- 
signed definitely to supplement spécific 
achievement batteries, or to provide 
scores which are numerically compar- 
able with these latter. The American 
Council Psychological Examination, in 
particular, is produced separately from 


the Cooperative Achievement Tests, and 
no comparable units are provided to aid 
counselors in making comparisons be- 
tween scores on the most widely used 
college intelligence test and the most 
widely used series of college achieve- 
ment tests, though both are produced 
under the auspices of the Council. 

An exception to this general situation 
is found in the coordinated series of 
verbal aptitude, mathematical aptitude, 
the achievement tests issued by the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board. The 
usefulness of these tests is limited 
strictly, however, by the confidential na- 
ture of the program and its excessive 
cost. The units of measurement are 
only approximately comparable from 
year to year, and they are not compar- 
able to those of any other series of 
tests. 

Differential intelligence testing is in 
its infancy. Though the factor-ana- 
lysts, in spite of their internecine wars, 
have provided a respectable mass of 
data on the varieties of human intelli- 
gence, there are no tests generally avail- 
able now which capitalize on this body 
of information. Crude differentiations 
of the verbal and mathematical areas 
are all that are at present available. 
The American Council Tests for Pri- 
mary Mental Abilities are issued only 
in a single crude and poorly standard- 
ized experimental edition. They are all 
loaded heavily and unequally with the 
speed factor. 

In the field of mechanical and per- 
formance testing, still less has been 
done toward the issuance of comparable 
batteries. Many individual tests of 
doubtful validity and reliability are still 
in fairly widespread use, and the whole 
field is more or less chaotic. The same 
condition holds true in the musical, ar- 
tistic, and other non-verbal aptitude 
fields. Tests in all these areas should be 
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used with caution, and only after ex- 
tended study of the technical literature. 

In the expressed-preference or “inter- 
est-pattern” field, the Strong Vocation- 

al Interest Test holds undisputed sway. 

This is too bad. Aside from the fact 
that an improved set of items might 
well be devised in the light of experi- 
ence with this and other tests, there are 
several serious questions concerning 
the technical validity of the methods 
used in arriving at the scoring weights. 
These questions remain unanswered be- 
cause of the excessive labor and expense 
incident to the conduct of adequate ex- 
periments. Meanwhile, since the test 
does measure, however inadequately, 
functions not appraised by other tests, 
counselors should continue to use it, but 
with caution. 

If there is only one important inter- 
est-pattern test, there are a dozen or 
more admitted-symptom, “adjustment”, 
or “mental hygiene” inventories. The 
validities of all of these are doubtful. 
No one has as yet produced any convinc- 
ing evidence that the scores on any of 
these inventories actually differentiate 
between those who later exhibit definite 
types of neurotic or psychotic behavior 
and those who do not. In the hands of 
skilled clinicians who study the re- 
sponses to the individual items they are 
valuable, particularly as starting-points 
for interviews. When the results are in- 
terpreted only in terms of total scores 
and norms, however, they are relatively 
useless, and in the absence of skilled 
clinical follow-ups may be positively 
dangerous. 

An adequate cumulative record sys- 
tem is a prime necessity for any form 
of effective professional counseling. 
This may be based on anything from a 
single carefully worked-out card to an 
elaborate system of folders or envelopes 
containing high school and college grade 


reports, test-profile charts, medical ex- 
amination records, personal data sheets, 
rating scale results, and systematic an- 
ecdotal records. From the standpoint of 
the test technician the most important 
items are the test-profile charts. These 
should show at selected intervals, per- 
haps annually, the patterns of intelli- 
gence, achievement, aptitude, interest, 
and personality, insofar as these are 
measurable by means of tests. They 
should also show if possible the patterns 
of growth in all these functions from 
year to year. To do this the various bat- 
teries must all be comparable. They 
should be provided, that is, with a sin- 
gle uniform system of units, and they 
should cover the same respective areas 
at each level. 

It is of course obvious that individ- 
ual tests should be improved as knowl- 
edge concerning the science of mental 
measurement accumulates. The princi- 
pal lack just at present is for an ade- 
quately standardized differential intelli- 
gence battery. But over and above these 
needs is the necessity for comparable 
batteries and units. With no improve- 
ment whatever in the qualities of indi- 
vidual tests and batteries, their values 
for guidance purposes could be vastly 
increased if they could be coordinated 
through relatively slight changes in 
structure, and provided with a single 
uniform system of units. Perhaps this 
matter may be taken under advisement 
by the Committee on Measurement and 
Guidance of the American Council on 
Education, or by some other body hav- 
ing similar aims. When comparable bat- 
teries of reliable tests become available, 
the measurement of growth will be pos- 
sible. When the measurement of growth 
becomes a reality, one more solid pillar 
will have been added to the scientific 
foundation on which the high art of 
counseling rests. 
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ORGANIZATION OF CURRICULAR INFORMATION 
FOR GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING AT THE 
COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


By JOHN GRAY PEATMAN 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY, COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


FTER more than a year of prepa- 
ration, a “Guide to Elective 
Courses According to Cultural and Vo- 
vational Interests’* was distributed last 
spring to several thousand students of 
the College of Liberal Arts and Science 
at the City College, New York. The re- 
ception of this bulletin of curricular in- 
formation by the students has been en- 
thusiastic. As one graduating Senior 
said to the Editor, “I came to College 
too soon. Here you have just the kind 
of information I needed and looked for 
when I was a Freshman but never got.” 
This Guide was prepared by the Facul- 
ty Committee on Elective Concentration 
after extensive research in order to help 
meet a very concrete need of most col- 
lege students: what sequence of courses 
to elect from the many hundred offered, 
which will be most meaningful and help- 
ful in the post-college, adult years? This 
problem is of course a tremendously 
complex one, involving curricular guid- 
ance in relation to the personality, cul- 
tural and vocational needs of each stu- 
dent. The published bulletin of infor- 
mation is no panacea but it is proving 
a great help in a College with thousands 
of students who are capable and eager 
to learn but too often in the past were 


1 Published under the editorship of J. G. 
Peatman, chairman of the Faculty Committee 
on Elective Concentration, and copyrighted, 
1940, by The College of Liberal Arts and Sci- 
ence, The City ege, College of the City of 
New York. 


unable to obtain even the most elemen- 
tary educational and vocational guid- 
ance because the size of the student body 
had far outstripped such facilities as 
the College had available. 

Recognizing that a basic need in the 
lives of most college students is person- 
al contacts with members of the faculty, 
our Committee organized first a system 
of educational advisers on elective con- 
centration (major) programs. At least 
one representative for each of the gen- 
eral academic groupings at the College 
(Art, Biology, Chemistry, etc.) was des- 
ignated with regular office hours each 
week. Each adviser is prepared to meet 
with students, talk over their course 
problems, inform them of the elective 
work in the given Department and ad- 
vise them about possible programs of 
study in the light of their achievements, 
interests, and probable needs. Although 
this. program of advisory service is 
hardly novel in its conception and or- 
ganization, it was new to our college 
and at least has had the virtue of giv- 
ing students an easier opportunity of 
making a personal contact with at least 
one member of each department in ad- 
vance of actually taking course work in 
a department. However, it has had the 
disadvantage of occasionally subjecting 
a student to the special interests of well- 
intentioned but somewhat myopic advis- 
ers with too little information about the 
course work and vocational possibilities 
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of other departments. The Dean of the 
College has long functioned as the stu- 
dents’ best-informed and least depart- 
mentally-oriented adviser, but with 
thousands of students needing advice 
and something less than twenty-four 
hours a day available for consultation, 
he has of course been unable to consult 
adequately with all students. A newly 
organized Personnel Bureau at the Col- 
lege, with a psychiatrist and several 
psychologists, has met the need some- 
what, but lack of funds up to the pres- 
ent time has limited the intensiveness 
as well as the scope of the Bureau’s 
services. 

Our Committee consequently under- 
took to bring together relevant infor- 
mation about elective courses in the Col- 
lege, organized according to students’ 
cultural and vocational interests. Our 
aim is to provide all students of the Col- 
lege, beginning not later than the Fresh- 
man year,” with a copy of the Guide so 
that each may have an opportunity to 
explore some of the integrated possibil- 
ities of the curriculum, brought togeth- 
er in the light of a functional relation- 
ship of course work to broad cultural 
and vocational goals. As indicated in 
the Foreword to the Students: 


The primary function of the Liberal Arts 
College is the development of the powers of 
the individual for clear thinking and effective 
social participation in our democratic culture. 
For this purpose it is essential that you should 
have some understanding of the wor!d in which 
you live, of the traditions inherited from the 
past as well as the forces making for change 
in present-day society. To achieve success as 
well as some degree of self-satisfaction not 
only must you be acquainted with the details 
of a special field, but you must be able to view 
your special field of interest as part of the gen- 
eral scheme of things. .. . When we speak of 


2 Copies of the bulletin have been request- 
ed by many New York City High Schools and 
other agencies for use with prospective City 
College entrants. 
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a “field,” we do not mean that all the concen- 
tration subjects should be confined to a single 
department. Students interested in English 
literature, for example, should have some 
knowledge of world literature, of the fine arts 
and of history and philosophy. For a career 
in advertising, electives in English composi- 
tion, in Art appreciation and design are nec- 
essary as well as economics and psychology. 
In these as in all cases, it is the inter-relation- 
ship of the courses selected that furnishes the 
key to the entire program. 

Obviously the concentration program may 
serve a vocational purpose and indeed it is an 
essential purpose of this publication to show 
some of the numerous ways in which this may 
be done. But it should be borne in mind that 
it is the basic aim of the concentration pro- 
gram, and indeed of the entire college course, 
to prepare not narrowly but broadly, not in the 
shortest possible time but in the most thorough 
and best possible way. The development of 
specific techniques has value, but mastery of 
principles is far more important, both in col- 
lege and in later life. Nothing can take the 
place of experience in the acquisition of tech- 
nical skills, but the ability to utilize experi- 
ence and the consequent rate of progress in a 
chosen vocation depend to a large extent on 
fundamental education. 


The information of the bulletin is or- 
ganized into two general parts, fol- 
lowed at the end with a selected bibli- 
ography of vocational literature and a 
cross-index of cultural and vocationai 
fields. Part I consists of a series of 
brief statements, drawn up by the vari- 
ous Departmental Advisers, indicating 
broad fields of vocational and cultural 
interest for which course work in a giv- 
en department is relevant. Some infor- 
mation about present vocational trends 
is also included in this section. The next 
edition of the bulletin should be consid- 
erably enriched in this respect in view 
of the systematic surveys of graduating 
classes being conducted by Professor 
Frank K. Shuttleworth of the College 
Personnel Bureau. 

Part II comprises the bulk of the bul- 
letin. More than seventy-five pages are 
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given over to a similar number of fields 
of vocational and cultural interest be- 
ginning with “Actuarial Science” and 
ending with “Zoology.” The general pat- 
tern in which the information for each 
field is organized is as follows: 

(1) Background Courses. (Courses 
required of all students were not includ- 
ed here; rather, relevant lower college 
work or courses of intermediate diffi- 
culty about which some choice is pos- 
sible to the student are presented, be- 
ing generally classified under Language, 
Mathematics, Science, and Social Sci- 
ence.) 

(2) Essential or Especially Relevant 
Elective Courses. 

(3) Other Especially Desirable Elec- 
tive Courses. (Courses listed under 
these two headings are presented as 
suggestive for formulating the nucleus 
of a functionally related program of 
courses for the concentration work of 
the upper college years. A program of 
twenty-four such credits is at present 
required under the faculty regulation, 
but the programs outlined in the bulle- 
tin are not required, rather they are pre- 
sented as an aid to constructive plan- 
ning in consultation with the Depart- 
mental Advisers. The courses listed un- 
der either of the two preceding group- 
ings were necessarily limited to the of- 
ferings of the College curriculum and 
selected on the basis of the (~mmittee’s 
information about their content and the 
preparatory needs of the more than sev- 
enty-five cultural and vocational fields 
dealt with. Fortunately the curriculum 
is not static; consequently it is expected 
that additions to and revisions of the 
present curriculum will provide a more 
complete integration of course work for 
those fields now inadequately taken care 
of.) 

(4) Graduate Training Required, De- 
sirable, or Probably Required (as the 


case may be for a given field). 

(5) Specific Fields of Possible Em- 
ployment. 

(6) Sources of Information or Read- 
ings about the Field of Interest. (In- 
cluding names of bureaus and agencies 
providing relevant information, as well 
as library sources of information, much 
of which has been organized into The 
Vocational Literature File in the Peri- 
odical Room of the Main Library.) 

The following illustrates this organi- 
zation of material for the field of Clin- 
ical Psychology: 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY? 
BACKGROUND COURSES: 

Language: French or German, or both 

Science: Biology 1, 2; Chemistry 1, 2 

Social Science: Psychology 5; Sociology 5 

ESSENTIAL OR ESPECIALLY RELEVANT 
ELECTIVE COURSES: 

Unattached 15.2 (Principles of Statistics— 
Psychology Section) and Psychology 51 
(Experimental) 

Psychology 55 (Abnormal); 58-59 (Person- 
ality) ; 70 (Physiological Psychology) 

Biology 30 (Human Physiology) 

Sociology 60 (Juvenile Delinquency) 

OTHER ESPECIALLY DESIRABLE ELEC- 
TIVE COURSES: 

Additional work in Psychology 

Education 76 (Mental and Educational 
Tests) ; 115 (Behavior Problems) 

Biclogy 21 (Theoretic Biology) or 27-28 
(Critique of Biological Experiments) ; 23 
(Vertebrate Zoology); 24 (Comparative 
Anatomy of Vertebrates); 26 (Embryol- 
ogy) 

Chemistry 3 (Qualitative Analysis I); 59 
(Physiological Chemistry I) 

French 19 or German 19 (Science Readings) 

Sociology 53 (Field of Social Work); 54 
(Criminology) 

GRADUATE TRAINING PROBABLY RE- 
QUIRED: 

Ph.D. in Psychology with clinical interne- 

ship 
SPECIFIC FIELDS OF POSSIBLE EM- 
PLOYMENT: 

Clinical work in conjunction with social 

agencies; psychiatric hospitals and other 


8 Reproduced from Page 35 of the Guide. 
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institutions, private and public (courts, 
child guidance centers, institutions for 
feebleminded, delinquents, criminals, etc.) 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION OR READ- 
INGS ABOUT THE FIELD OF INTER- 
EST: 

Current issues of the JOURNAL OF CONSULT- 
ING PSYCHOLOGY 

Doll, E. A. Preparation for Clinical Psy- 
chology. JOURNAL OF CONSULTING Psy- 
CHOLOGY, 1939, 3: 137-140. 

Poffenberger, A. T. The Training of a Clin- 
ical Psychologist. JOURNAL OF CONSULT- 
ING PSYCHOLOGY, 1938, 2: 1-5. 

Shakow, D. Functions of the Psychologist 
in the State Hospital. JOURNAL OF CON- 
SULTING PSYCHOLOGY, 1939, 3: 20-23. 

Tulchin, S. H. The Clinical Training of 
Psychologists and Allied Specialists. Jour- 
NAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY, 1939, 3: 
105-111. 

Louttit, C. M. Clinical Psychology. 


Included among the eighty-three fields 
of cultural and vocational interest, each 
of which is presented according to this 
plan of organization, are adult educa- 
tion, aesthetics, contemporary Ameri- 
can culture, ancient culture, cultural 


and physical anthropology, applied art, 
archaeology, architecture, banking and 
finance, camp direction and counseling, 
cartography, industrial chemistry, con- 
servation work, criminology and juve- 
nile delinquency, dentistry, contempor- 
ary European culture, journalism, la- 
bor and industrial relations, Latin 
American culture, law, medicine, mete- 
orology, ministry, optometry, philology, 
photography, politics and public serv- 
ice, sales promotion and advertising, so- 
cial work, stage and radio, statistics, 
teaching (various fields), and vocation- 
al guidance and consulting psychology 
in schools and social agencies. 

It is apparent that if a bulletin of this 
kind is going to continue to serve the 
purposes for which it was organized, it 
will need to be periodically revised. This 
our Committee plans to do. The next 
edition is now in preparation to be 
ready for the Fall term of 1941, follow- 
ing the final distribution this year of the 
original edition of six thousand copies. 
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COORDINATION OF STUDENT PERSONNEL SER VICES 


By E. G. WILLIAMSON 


COORDINATOR OF STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES AND ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


HE psychologist has made or may 

make a distinctly important contri- 
bution to the following phases of college 
personnel work: 

1. The role of psychological testing in 
admissions procedures is so well known 
that it need not be reviewed at length. 
For the past two decades psychologists 
have contributed to the construction of 
scholastic aptitude tests, validation of 
those tests against the criterion of 
grades, derivation of critical scores for 
the determination of “good scholastic 
risks” and the development of group and 
individual procedures in the identifica- 
tion and selection of applicants for ad- 
mission. The actual admissions proce- 
dures themselves have, in most colleges, 
been delegated to persons not trained in 
psychology. Consequently the psycholo- 
gist largely continues to function in the 
capacity of psychometrist and statisti- 
cian. In reviewing the experience of 
these two decades it is apparent that 
merely turning over to admissions offic- 
ers test scores and validity coefficients, 
as well as critical minimum scores, has 
not always resulted in improved admis- 
sions procedures. The day is past when 
admissions may be based solely upon a 
single test score or even a battery of 
tests. It is now clear that interviewing 
and counseling procedures must be used 
in admissions interviews and decision- 
making to derive the maximum validity 
from psychological techniques. The per- 
fection of these extra-testing proce- 


dures is a real task confronting the psy- 
chologist. An even more difficult task 
awaits the training of admissions offic- 
ers in the use of these educational tech- 
niques. 

2. In an increasing number of col- 
leges a new type of psychological serv- 
ice has been developed during the past 
decade. Essentially this is an adaptation 
of clinical methods earlier developed in 
work with children and now applied to 
problems of the college adolescent. 
These clinical services include the diag- 
nosis and remediation of reading, prob- 
lems of study methods and preparation 
for class examinations, special counsel- 
ing of students who do not make satis- 
factory progress in their class work 
and including the perplexing problem of 
inadequate scholastic motivation cou- 
pled with adequate aptitude, and the 
many types of speech disorders and 
milder cases of worry, fear, and social 
maladjustment which are not of a psy- 
chiatric nature. 

3. This intensive cultivation of a new 
type of clinical work was preceded by 
two decades of efforts to make trained 
counselors out of faculty members 
trained in their own teaching specialties 
but without psychological background. 
Even today some college administrators 
seem to expect that the mere appoint- 
ment of teaching specialists as counsel- 
ors will serve to institute an adequate 
program of counseling for the many 
types of adjustment problems faced by 
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college students. In the light of history 
it is interesting to read Paterson’s early 
discussion of the nature of student 
counseling (4). Although experience in- 
dicates that faculty members will al- 
ways play a vital part in counseling stu- 
dents about their adjustments to col- 
lege life, we now realize that many of 
these adjustment problems are of such 
a complex nature that counselors, pro- 
fessionally trained in clinical psychol- 
ogy, are required to supplement the 
simpler types of student counseling per- 
formed by faculty members. The de- 
velopment of a central staff of special- 
ists working coordinately with faculty 
members is a perplexing problem of ad- 
ministration and coordination. For the 
most part these faculty members per- 
formed what has been called a “first 
aid” type of assistance which in itself 
may prove sufficient for certain types 
of problems but totally inadequate for 
other types. The delineation of what 
problems need what types of counseling 
assistance awaits intensive analysis of 
a large number of actual case histories. 

Moreover, the training of faculty 
counselors in the performance of their 
special type of counseling remains a per- 
plexing problem despite widespread at- 
tempts to develop in-service training 
programs. The mere instituting of a 
psychological testing program to pro- 
vide counselors with test scores does not 
in itself guarantee adequate use of those 
test scores in the counseling of students. 
Many teachers experience difficulty un- 
derstanding such simple concepts as the 
meaning of a percentile rank and a va- 
lidity coefficient. An amazing number 
of faculty members and administrators 
continue to have difficulty in not expect- 
ing that test scores will predict schol- 
arship perfectly for every student. The 
case of a student with low test scores 
who achieves a satisfactory level in his 


class work continues to embarrass the 
college psychologist in his conferences 
with the untrained faculty counselor. 
When present day teachers who did not 
experience counseling and other person- 
nel services in their own under-gradu- 
ate days are eventually replaced by 
younger men with such experiences, per- 
haps this function of training teachers 
in the performance of their own teach- 
er-counselor functions will prove to be 
a simpler task. 

4. A new type of psychological serv- 
ice is being evolved in some colleges as 
a result of the demands of an increasing 
number of progressive employers who 
ask for aptitude, interest and personal- 
ity test scores on college seniors who 
apply for positions. The coliege psy- 
chologist has an opportunity to provide 
this new type of service for placement 
officers in colleges. It is to be hoped 
that these psychologists will not make 
a similar mistake as noted above in the 
case of admissions officers but will pro- 
vide a clinical interpretation of test 
scores along with the numerical values 
themselves. 

5. A vast new field of psychological 
services may be opened up to the psy- 
chologist when he develops new types 
of relationships with college adminis- 
trators in charge of group recreational 
programs and activities. Numerous pos- 
sible contributions come to mind from 
the psychologist’s experience with prob- 
lems of mental hygiene, group adjust- 
ments, and problems of learning applied 
to social situations. The coordination of 
individual and group work is a challeng- 
ing problem for future exploitation of 
psychological services. 

6. The psychologist needs to explore 
the contributions he may make to the 
development of an adequate financial 
aid service to college students. At the 
present time financial aid officers are 
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not in agreement as to whether this aid 
should be distributed in terms of the 
scholastic promise of students or solely 
on the basis of financial need. Under 
either or both policies the psychologist 
may contribute to the improvement of 
financial aid counseling because of his 
experiences in the diagnosis of aptitude, 
interests and personality traits. At the 
present time this is largely an unex- 
plored field. 

7. The psychologist continues to face 
the opportunity and obligation to per- 
fect his methods of diagnosing and pre- 
dicting scholastic grades since this cri- 
terion continues to be, in the faculty 
mind, the dominant test of the ade- 
quacy of students’ adjustments. Grad- 
ually the psychologist may introduce 
new methods of diagnosing other types 
of capacities, such as social adjust- 
ments, if and when the faculties are 
persuaded to recognize the value of 
other than intellectual outcomes of col- 
lege experiences. When the impact of 
progressive movements is felt in higher 
education, the psychologist may be 
called upon to assist in setting up new 
types of educational programs which 
will produce new types of outcomes. 

With these seven types of psychologi- 
cal services in mind we may now outline 
briefly the nature of the task of inte- 
grating these services with the strictly 
instructional problems of the college 
and with the many other types of per- 
sonnel services not performed by psy- 
chologists (2, 3). The coordination 
function in student personnel work is 
many-sided. At the present stage of de- 
velopment neither the nature of the 
function nor the underlying structure of 
organization are clearly discernible. 
Several types of structures have been 
tried in colleges beginning with the 
first formally organized personnel bu- 
reau at Northwestern University. In 
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those early days testing, interviewing 
and research on scholastic adjustments 
apparently were the dominant services. 
Today there is a tendency to supplement 
the work of a central organization by 
means of other cvordinating agencies. 

At the present time the following 
phases of coordination of psychological 
services are in various stages of devel- 
opment in different colleges: 

1. Informal education of faculty and 
administration through interviews, con- 
ferences, bulletins and over-the-lunch- 
eon-table-talks in the use of the avail- 
able psychological techniques and tools. 
Since faculty members and administra- 
tors will undoubtedly continue to advise 
students as long as there is a college, 
then the psychologist faces the respon- 
sibility, often neglected, of keeping 
these lay counselors (1) informed of 
possible improvements in the techniques 
they use. The only alternative to this 
instructional function is the rigid cen- 
tralization of all psychological counsel- 
ing in a departmental organization 
manned by professionally trained coun- 
selors. In the case of health services in 
colleges this latter form of structure has 
been evolved. For a number of reasons 
which need not be outlined here rigid 
centralization is impossible as well as 
unwise. One of the chief objections to 
centralization is the need for improving 
teaching techniques and changing teach- 
ers’ attitudes toward students through 
the experience of counseling even 
though that counseling may not be of a 
professional grade. If, for this and 
other reasons, centralization is unwise, 
we must attempt to perfect better meth- 
ods of educating the faculty to discharge 
the lay type of counseling. 

2. Similar informal education must 
take place with regard to use of results 
of many decades of research and experi- 
ence with interviewing and counseling 
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methods. To the psychologist, interview- 
ing calls for a high degree of skillful 
use of techniques which are often ob- 
scure but which nevertheless have 
evolved from years of experience and 
research. To the lay faculty member, in- 
terviewing is something which may be 
done casually by almost anyone without 
training. The college psychologist faces 
a real task in translating the results of 
his research into simple descriptions 
and in using such information in the in- 
formal training of faculty members in 
the use of improved techniques. 

8. Just as counseling should be de- 
centralized, in a similar manner person- 
nel research should take place wherever 
there is a qualified staff member to do 
it. Therefore, a vital part of coordina- 
tion is the informal stimulation of use 
of research facilities throughout the 
college. Members of education, psychol- 
ogy, and sociology staffs need to be stim- 
ulated and encouraged to work sepa- 
rately and independently on the many 
problems of adolescents which await ex- 
perimental study. 

4. A most important phase of coor- 
dination is the discovery of new sources 
of data and services on each campus and 
the persuasion of personnel workers, 
faculty members and administrators to 
use these new sources. One might con- 
clude that it is inherent in the nature 
of higher education that various forms 
of assistance to students should develop 
in isolation of each other and without 
members of the staff being informed. 
Sometimes this isolation is insulated by 
legal rules and guarded by jealous ad- 
ministrators who want to work alone. 
On every campus an active coordinating 
agent may discover scores of types of 
psychological services which have been 
developing unknown to the rest of the 
campus. At Harvard, Wisconsin, North- 
western, and Minnesota (5, 7) formally 
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or informally organized councils of per- 
sonnel workers hold periodic meetings 
to learn about what is going on on their 
own campus in the way of personnel 
services. Years of use of this type of 
educational technique must precede the 
actual developing of lines and methods 
of cooperation. Before personnel work- 
ers may use local resources to improve 
assistance to students they need to 
know the nature of those resources and 
to study in detail the actual methods of 
collecting and exchanging new informa- 
tion. At Minnesota this exchange is fa- 
cilitated by a central registration of 
counseling contacts, the actual case in- 
formation being decentralized in the of- 
fices where that information has first 
been collected (6). In other colleges a 
complete central file of information 
about each student is being collected to 
which any and all personnel workers 
may refer by telephone or in person. 

5. A more difficult phase of coordi- 
nation has to do with the clarification 
of fields of work and functions. Various 
types of personnel services have evolved 
not only in isolation but in confusion 
sometimes because of the rigid adminis- 
trative structure inherited from the 
past. Anyone who has worked with col- 
leges knows how difficult it is to change 
structures which have been legalized. 
Personnel functions may change as per- 
sonalities change and as our knowledge 
of adolescents increases but structures 
are more rigid and resistant to change. 
Consequently coordination becomes dif- 
ficult when structures interfere with 
proper discharge of personnel functions. 
Informal discussions leading to under- 
standing by all must precede any at- 
tempt to readjust the structure of per- 
sonnel work in terms of new functions 
and services. This is particularly true 
since personnel workers for the most 
part do not hold membership in those 
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administrative bodies which determine 
structures. 

A discussion of these phases of coor- 
dination of psychological services in 
college leads one to the conclusion that 
personnel work is not a function of 
higher education which can be rigidly 
centralized but one which will always 
be performed in various parts of the 
campus. Therefore, the problem be- 
comes one of stimulating exchange of 
information and case data among many 
agents and the cultivation of a desire 
to work cooperatively together rather 
than in isolation. The problem is fur- 
ther one of how to perform systemati- 
cally these coordinating functions with- 
out centralizing the actual services 
themselves. Coordination is, therefore, 
a staff function rather than an adminis- 
trative one. By staff function is meant 
a supervisory relationship rather than 
rigid control over personnel services 
themselves. Coordination is comparable 
to.the type of supervision of teaching 
developed in large schools and in the 
personnel departments of industry. Few 
other functions in higher education are 
similar in organization and administra- 
tion, except possibly certain phases of 
decentralized graduate instruction and 


research. 
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Resources for the Consultant 
By HAROLD E. JONES' 


* INSTITUTE OF CHILD WELFARE, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


OBSERVATIONAL METHODS IN 
THE STUDY OF INDIVIDUAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


HE study of individual growth and 
development has made many ad- 
vances along a somewhat irregular 
front, the line of advance being fre- 
quently determined by administrative 
convenience rather than by theoretical 
requirements. Thus, we have a large 
number of carefully planned investiga- 
tions of the neonate, with developmen- 
tal records of infants from birth to 
twelve or fourteen days. The striking 
gaps in our knowledge of the succeed- 
ing period of infancy are not due to a 
tendency for children to become less 
interesting after two weeks of age, but 
to the fact that they have left the ma- 
ternity hospital and have retired into 
relative inaccessibility in their homes. 
Again, the period from two to five years 
has been blanketed with research on 
many aspects of mental, social, and 
emotional development, whereas the 
child from six to ten has been largely 
left (without protest on his part) to his 
own obscure devices. This difference is 
of course due to the use of nursery 
schools as child laboratories and obser- 
vational units, and to the administrative 
isolation of nursery schools from public 
elementary schools. 
Perhaps another factor to be consid- 


1 Assistance in the preparation of these ma- 
terials was furnished by Works Progress Ad- 
ministration Official Projects No. 465-03-3-40 
and No. 665-08-3-23. : 
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ered in this connection is a regime per- 
mitting and encouraging a maximum 
amount of free play, in which the initia- 
tive comes largely from the child him- 
self rather than from the set require- 
ments of a curriculum. Psychologists 
have found in the nursery school an ex- 
traordinarily favorable opportunity for 
observing behavior representative of the 
child’s interests and predominant inte- 
grations, and relatively unrestricted by 
adult pressures. With older children, 
classroom situations are less informa- 
tive as to basic social and emotional 
characteristics, and methods for play- 
ground observation have not been sys- 
tematically developed. As a result, the 
school counsellor or the general consul- 
tant bases his knowledge of a child 
largely on interviews, supplemented by 
records of past performance and at 
times by records from projective or oth- 
er test procedures. In the absence of di- 
rect knowledge of broad samplings of 
behavior, we are sometimes tempted to 
place too great reliance upon inference, 
reasoning from clinical analogy, sub- 
jective hunches, or interpretations de- 
rived from the “organizing principles” 
of some general system of theory. Prev- 
ious reports in this series (1, 2, 4, 5) 
have discussed various aspects of physi- 
cal and psychological measurement in 
the University of California Adolescence 
Study. The present statement will 
briefly consider methods which have 
been developed to aid observation of the 
social behavior of school children, com- 
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parable to methods already available for 
the nursery school. These have rested 
chiefly upon the provision of situations 
free from parental or school super- 
vision, giving scope and stimulus to the 
social activity of children in mixed 
groups. 

The first of these situations involved 
the use of a “Clubhouse” maintained in 
cooperation with the Oakland Public 
Schools. For members of the Adolescent 
Study group in the eighth and ninth 
grades, the Clubhouse was located in a 
building adjacent to the junior high 
school which all members of the group 
attended. This was a dwelling of nine 
rooms with a rear yard which was con- 
verted into a playground with athletic 
equipment, and a garage which became 
a carpentry workshop. Three rooms of 
the building were assigned to the staff 
as offices, but the remaining rooms were 
available for special activities (an art 
project, a photographic laboratory) and 
for general social purposes. One room, 
equipped with radio and piano, was used 
principally for dancing. 

For several hours during the day the 
building and grounds were thronged 
with youngsters who came there for 
lunch periods, for outdoor and indoor 
games, to dance, watch, talk, lounge, or 
to engage in the various kinds of rum- 
pusing encounter so characteristic of 
this age period. Members of the group 
were privileged to bring their friends, 
and, by arrangement, they could also use 
the house for evening parties planned 
and organized by themselves. 

In the junior high school the maturity 
differences between boys and girls are 
more apparent than at any other age. 
In attaining earlier sexual maturity, the 
girls have outgrown the boys in physical 
size and have also acquired a different 
orientation as to social interests. The 
modern grade system restricts the as- 


sociation of boys and girls of different 
grades, a fact which may be of little im- 
portance except in the early ’teens when 
boys and girls within a grade have a 
degree of social heterogeneity that is 
not always favorable to social adjust- 
ment. On the one hand, the girls may 
feel handicapped or may develop substi- 
tute interests through lack of opportun- 
ity to associate with boys of a similar 
level of maturity, and on the other hand 
the boys may be adversely affected by 
the “female dominance” in size and 
social drive; it has been conjectured 
that among some boys the period of la- 
tent hetero-sexual interest may be pro- 
longed because they cannot associate 
with girls of their own class group on a 
basis of equality. 

One of the functions of the Club- 
house was to provide social opportuni- 
ties for boys and girls of different ages 
and grades. These opportunities were 
sufficiently varied so that each person 
could participate according to his inter- 
ests and abilities. Thus, the younger boy 
who could not dance was usually able to 
find some other activity, such as cards 
or ping-pong, or he could become a 
“fringer,” watching the dancers with 
frank or with partly concealed interest. 
Through informal example, the younger 
boys gradually assimilated the social in- 
terests and skills of the older members 
of the group, without being harassed by 
the necessity of meeting, at any one 
time, standards too difficult for them. 
Moreover, since this was a situation 
free from parental supervision and from 
the usual educational controls, and was 
also relatively little disturbed by factors 
associated with economic differences, it 
was possible to develop a degree of 
social mixture and interaction not ordi- 
narily found in school or neighborhood 
groups. 

A situation of this nature would ap- 
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pear to be well adapted to the study of 
social behavior and the observation of 
individual differences in social charac- 
teristics. Certain precautions, however, 
must be followed if we are to avoid dis- 
organizing the situation through the 
process of observing it. A child’s con- 
sciousness of being watched is often as- 
sociated with a feeling of being evaluat- 
ed. He has learned that when an adult 
pays specific witness to what he is doing, 
some sort of an admonition or instruc- 
tion is likely to follow. In our relation- 
ships with the members of the study, it 
was essential that we be regarded as 
friendly associates free from any com- 
pulsion to praise, blame, teach, preach, 
or command. The members of the staff 
were well-known to the children and 
were accepted casually or disregarded. 
Their manifest function in the building 
was to take attendance, to serve infor- 
mally for a minimum of general super- 
vision, or to assist in special projects 
such as the art class. While their most 
important duty was to observe and 
make records, this was inconspicuously 
managed and in most cases the actual 
writing or dictation of records occurred 
in a private office following rather than 
during the observation. 

Wherever possible, independent ob- 
servations of the same event were ob- 
tained by two or more members of the 
staff. In many situations it was possible 
to include records from four experienced 
observers. The notations consisted of 
verbatim accounts, narrative or descrip- 
tive records, preliminary interpretative 
comments, and also ratings of specific 
aspects of behavior. The seven-point 
rating scale developed for this purpose 
included detailed criteria concerning a 
number of expressive characteristics 
(poise, reserve, energy-output, talka- 
tiveness, etc.); items involving social 
orientation (interest in same and in op- 


posite sex, drive for social contacts, dis- 
crimination in social contacts, etc.) ; 
items involving social status (popular- 
ity, stimulus value, leadership, etc.) ; 
and a series of other items pertaining 
to appearance, attitudes, and activities. 

Following a procedure previously 
studied by Conrad (3) and recommend- 
ed on the basis of experience with 
younger children, the observers were 
requested to rate the confidence with 
which their ratings were made, and also 
to “star” the ratings of those traits 
judged to be of dominating importance 
in the individual’s personality. Com- 
ments were used to qualify these judg- 
ments and to indicate observed interre- 
lationships. 

With the graduation of members of 
the study to senior high school, the 
Clubhouse was moved to a building in 
the vicinity of this school. Its value as a 
means of focusing social activities di- 
minished at this age period, due partly 
to increased school activities and partly 
to the effect of cliques, social clubs and 
other social distinctions which were 
more apparent in the senior high school, 
and which tended to result in the with- 
drawal of pupils into somewhat segre- 
gated groups. So strong were these 
barriers and restrictions that by the lat- 
ter part of the tenth grade a social pro- 
gram in the high school neighborhood 
which would appeal to one group would 
be ostentatiously avoided by others who 
considered that they had reached a dif- 
ferent status. Members of the Adoles- 
cent Study were not in all cases affected 
by these social separations, perhaps be- 
cause their earlier contacts in the junior 
high school clubhouse had helped to es- 
tablish genuine bonds which were not 
broken by the taboos they now encoun- 
tered. 

As in the earlier grades, considerable 
use was made by the staff of other op- 
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portunities for observation on the play- 
ground, at school dances, and at private 
dances to which staff members had been 
invited. But in maintaining opportuni- 
ties for social interaction, it seemed 
desirable to provide new situations 
which would have a wide appeal for 
members of the study. During the elev- 
enth and twelfth grades, this require- 
ment was successfully met by a series 
of excursions, for a day or for a week- 
end, to recreational areas in the nearby 
hills, or, during the skiing season, to the 
mountains. Such an excursion would 
typically include fifty or sixty pupils 
and five or six staff members, and in 
addition a nurse and a physical educa- 
tion teacher. Transportation was pro- 
vided by train or bus; the pupils them- 
selves paid for food and lodging. A very 
extensive and illuminating series of 
social records was obtained on these oc- 
casions. These records consisted in part 
of systematic ratings with descriptive 
comment, and in part of the records of 
staff meetings immediately following the 
excursions and devoted to the detailed 
discussion of what had been observed, in 
terms of implications for the personality 
study of individuals. 

For the same group of pupils, one 
further type of observational data may 
be mentioned here. Members of the 
study (boys and girls separately, in 
small groups) were brought to the In- 
stitute at regular intervals over a period 
of six years for a program of physical 
tests and mental measurements; the 
lunch-hour recess provided a favorable 
opportunity for conversation and games. 
During this free situation, relatively 
uniform as to environment and person- 
nel, independent observations were 
made by three members of the staff. The 
resulting series of ratings and comments 
furnishes, for each child, a cumulative 
record which can be used in connection 


with several types of inquiry, involving 
age curves, profiles, individual case re- 
ports, group comparisons, and socio- 
metric studies. Figure 1 is given as an 
illustration of a part of a cumulative 
record for one case. 
Fig.! 

AGE TRENDS IN SOCIAL VARIABLES 

Case FID 


Grade H6 L7 H7 LB HB LS H9 HIO Hit 
Age 110 115 120 125 G5 140 15.0 16.0 


Two characteristics are represented, 
each being derived by compositing rat- 
ings of more specific traits; thus, “pres- 
tige” is based on assessments of initia- 
tive, leadership, and effect on group. 
The original ratings have been convert- 
ed into scale scores in which 50 is the 
mean of the group, and 10 equals 1 8.D. 
For this particular case, a low point is 
shown in “prestige” at the age of 11.5 
years. From this position in the lowest 
5 per cent of the group, an irregular up- 
ward trend occurs in the following years. 
Patterns of social relationship, such as 
are exhibited here, are being investigat- 
ed for individual cases in relation to 
records of physical maturing, physio- 
logical changes during adolescence, and 
many specific aspects of social and 
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emotional adjustment. 

An observational program carried out 
in the detail indicated above is of course 
not practicable for most schools or clin- 
ics, and much less for individual consul- 
tants. However, it is the writer’s belief 
that counselors and clinicians will in the 
future find greater use for objective ob- 
servations to supplement present pro- 
cedures, based largely on interview and 
subjective inference. Where social ad- 
justment is a major concern, no ready 
substitute can be found for detailed and 
first-hand study of individuals in social 
situations. 
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News Notes 


An Emergency Committee in Psychol- 
ogy, to consist of representatives of 
various psychological societies, has been 
created by the National Research Coun- 
cil. Walter R. Miles of Yale University 
is representative of the American Psy- 
chological Association and chairman of 
the committee. Robert A. Brotemarkle, 
University of Pennsylvania, is repre- 
sentative of the American Association 
for Applied Psychology. In order to 
avoid confusion, suggestions by psy- 
chologists for emergency activities 
should be cleared through the Emer- 
gency Committee. 

Persons wishing to acquaint them- 
selves with services which psychologists 
can render in the event of a national 
emergency should consult the following 
report circulated by the National Re- 
search Council twenty years ago: 
Yerkes, R. M. “Report of the Psychology 
Committee of the National Research 
Council,” Psychological Review, Volume 
26, Number 2, March, 1919, pp. 83-149. 
This report was also published as Num- 
ber 2 of the National Research Council 
Reprint and Circular Series, but it is no 
longer in print. 


Legislation for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a Youth Reference Service in 
the Library of Congress has been intro- 
duced before the Committee on the Li- 
brary of the House of Representatives 
by Jerry Voorhis, Representative from 
the Twelfth District of California. The 
purpose of this service would be: 

1. Act as a clearing house of informa- 


tion on youth needs, problems, studies, 
significant experiments, and programs. 

2. Stimulate other libraries to similar 
activities. 

3. Keep youth leaders and other in- 
terested persons informed on current 
contributions in the youth field. 

4. Provide a source of curriculum 
materials for schools and colleges. 

5. Make the research, recommenda- 
tions, and experimental findings of 
emergency and permanent youth-serv- 
ing agencies available to other groups. 

6. Give counsel to persons preparing 
theses, conducting research, or writing 
books or articles on youth topics. 

7. Prepare special youth bibliograph- 
ies. 
Copies of the Hearing on Bill H.R. 
9763 may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C., at ten cents each. 


The Indiana Advisory Council on 
Mental Hygiene is supporting legislation 
providing that the commitment laws for 
the feeble-minded be revised to require 
that commitment be signed by one phy- 
sician and one psychologist certified by 
the Indiana State Department of Public 
Welfare. The Advisory Council is also 
supporting the establishment of special 
licenses for school psychologists in the 
State. 


Dr. C. M. Louttit was elected presi- 
dent of the Indiana Society for Mental 
Hygiene at a meeting of the society in 
May, 1940. 
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The Metropolitan New York Associa- Missouri. 


tion for Applied Psychology announces 
the election of the following officers for 
1940-41: President, Gertrude Hildreth, 
Ph.D. ; Vice-president, Joseph V. Hanna, 
Ph.D.; Members-at-Large of the Execu- 
tive Council, 1940-42, Emily Burr, 
Ph.D., Gladys Schwesinger, Ph.D. 


Stanley G. Dulsky, Ph.D., formerly 
psychologist at the Institute for Juven- 
ile Research, Chicago, is now chief psy- 
chologist at the Rochester Guidance 
Center, Rochester, N.Y. 


Dr. Chester K. Bennett, formerly psy- 
chologist at the Rochester Child Guid- 
ance Center, has accepted a position as 
a member of the department of educa- 
tional psychology of the University of 


A program in recognition of the occu- 
pancy of a new building by the Depart- 
ment of Psychology of the University of 
California at Los Angeles was held at 
the university on June 13, 1940. 


The Forty-ninth Annual Meeting of 
the American Psychological Association 
will be held at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill., September 3, 4, 5, and 6, 
1941. 


The Indiana Association of Clinical 
Psychologists will hold its annual fall 
meeting in conjunction with the Indiana 
State Conference on Social Work, at 
Indianapolis, Indiana, November 6-9, 
1940. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


COUNSELING YOUNG WORKERS. By 
Jane F. Culbert and Helen R. Smith. New 
York: The Vocational Service for Juniors, 
1989. Pp. 212. $1.75. 


This is a description of the work of the Junior 
Consultation Service, established by the Vo- 
cational Service for Juniors in 1934 as a joint 
enterprise with the Junior Division of the New 
York State Employment Service. Since 1935 
the National Youth Administration has joined 
in sponsoring the Service, which concerns it- 
self with the vocational problems of young 
persons between sixteen and twenty-five years 
of age, at the point of employment. 

The description is in four parts: the coun- 
selor’s work with the client; working relations 
with other agencies; administrative proce- 
dures and office mechanics; and the psycholog- 
ical department. A number of exhibits appear 
in the two appendices. 

The description is gratifyingly specific. It 
tells in useful detail what the Service does 
and how it does it. Parts of the book could 
have been written as instructions to beginning 
counselors. Much of it will be helpful and in- 
teresting even to the most experienced guid- 
ance worker. 

The following excerpts illustrate: 


The experienced worker knows that 
in all his interviews he should fol- 
low, on the whole, the procedure of 
any good host... . The attitude of the 
experienced counselor during the first 
interview is primarily that of a listen- 
er. ... On cases which have been re- 
ferred by a social agency ... , it is 
obviously wise to postpone any impor- 
tant decision until the agency has 
been consulted. . . . Only the coun- 
selor who has had an experience 
which corresponds to the interneship 
which a doctor is required to have 
after completing his training can 
safely carry on counseling in a set- 
ting where he will not have the as- 
sistance of a seasoned worker. 


The book will be invaluable to anyone who 
is setting up a guidance service for out-of- 
school youth. Much of it will be helpful to 
anyone concerned with general adult guidance. 
School people will differ in their reaction to 
it; those primarily interested in educational 


adjustment may find little to interest them, 
but the book will be indispensable to all who 
regard the transition from school to work as 
a part of the responsibility of public educa- 
tion. Psychologists will be familiar with Part 
IV, but will find in the other three parts the 
practical suggestions in which they are some- 
times accused of being deficient. 
Rosert Hoppock 

New York UNIVERSITY 


A STUDENT PERSONNEL PROGRAM 
FOR HIGHER EDUCATION. By Esther 
McD. Lioyd-Jones and Margaret Ruth 
Smith. New York and London: McGraw- 
Hill, 1938. Pp. x + 322. 


Ever since the Sophists of ancient Greece held 
that intellectual pursuits and attainments were 
to be preferred to physical skills and the har- 
monious functioning of physical and mental 
activities, a cleavage has existed among educa- 
tors separating those who think of education 
as, “A body of culture to be transmitted” 
from those who think of education as, “A pro- 
cess that goes on in those who are to be modi- 
fied by that culture.” The former believe the 
essential purpose of education is intellectual 
attainments whereas the latter think of it as 
the harmonius development of all faculties and 
potentialities both physical and mental. 

During the last twenty-four hundred years 
sometimes one and sometimes the other of 
these groups has determined practices and 
procedures in education. To be sure, not all 
educators belong to either one of these groups. 
Many prefer a middle ground and are to be 
found somewhere between the two groups. The 
first mentioned group is sometimes called tra- 
ditional or conservative or formalistic. The 
other group is usually referred to as progres- 
sives. This latter group is primarily respon- 
sible for the changes that are taking place in 
higher education today. 

The progressive forces have been very slow 
in coming forward with a complete program 
for higher education. This has probably been 
due to the fact that the forces which produced 
the progressive movement have, and to some 
extent still do, lack integration. Historically, 
these forces represent a wide variety of views, 
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theories and philosophies. Since this book is 
the first comprehensive program attempted 
for higher education, it represents a very im- 
portant landmark for the progressive forces.* 

It is written by two outstanding progressive 
leaders in education, one from Columbia Uni- 
versity and the other from Northwest Mis- 
souri State Teachers College. The authors at- 
tempt to formulate a philosophy of and a 
point of view in education by quoting from 
educators representing both groups and those 
holding various shades of progressive ideas. 
Flexner, Hutchins, Wriston, Lowell, Plato, 
John Locke, Charles W. Eliot and John Dew- 
ey are some of the educators quoted. Policies, 
practices, and procedures basic to a student 
personnel program for higher education are 
outlined and given some evaluation. The au- 
thors show the purpose of a student personnel 
program in a total program of higher educa- 
tion and indicate the relationships of the vari- 
ous parts of the student personnel program 
to each other. They discuss the problem of 
whether or not a personnel program encour- 
ages the “coddling” of students or tends to- 
ward paternalism. They raise and discuss the 
question as to whether or not the personnel 
activities now sponsored by educational insti- 
tutions actually tend to unfold student poten- 
tialities. 

The nature of student personnel work as it 
operates on American college and university 
campuses today is clearly set forth. In this 
connection, desirable and undesirable interre- 
lationships and overlappings are pointed out. 
The existing difficulties arising out of a con- 
fusion in terminology and the resulting chaos 
are emphasized. The present practice of using 
different position titles when referring to per- 
sons performing similar duties is discussed. 
The authors express the hope that this prac- 
tice will diminish if not disappear altogether. 

The authors divide student personnel work 
into some eighteen functions and the policies, 
practices, procedures and standards current 
for each function at representative institu- 
tions are given and evaluated. These eigh- 
teen chapters contain many helpful facts and 


* During 1937 McGraw-Hill published a book 
by Williamson and Darley of the University 
of Minnesota entitled, Student Personnel 
Work. But the essential aim of the book, ac- 
cording to the authors, is the presentation of 
student personnel techniques and methodol- 
ogies to used in a student personnel pro- 


gram rather than the presentation of a pro- 
gram for student personnel work. 


suggestions for those who are interested in 
establishing or maintaining a student person- 
nel program. 

The book is primarily factual in nature 
rather than argumentative. It makes no at- 
tempt to bring out in bold relief the differ- 
ences between the two groups of educators. 
The aim, apparently, is to unify rather than 
to widen the cleavage among them. It is im- 
plied that the two groups of educators will 
work together in organic unity when each 
group understands the other. There are no 
iconoclastic tendencies observable but scien- 
tific decorum consistent with a clear, straight- 
forward and fearless style is maintained 
throughout. 

As has been pointed out, it is a pioneering 
piece of work and should serve as a founda- 
tion for the building of more vital and crea- 
tive programs of education. If the present 
progressive tendencies and forces are crystal- 
ized and organized before counteracting influ- 
ences, already observable, destroy or reduce 
them to impotency, lasting progress should be 
expected. 

It would seem almost inappropriate to at- 
tempt to point out omissions or commissions, 
especially since the authors acknowledge cer- 
tain omissions in the Preface. But if one 
should hazard such a venture one might wish 
that the program outlined had been given in 
more detail or that existing personnel prac- 
tices had been evaluated more definitely, in- 
dicating which were most desirable and why; 
or that the relative educational value of the 
activities now classified as student personnel 
work had been indicated more specifically; or 
that the relationship between progressive edu- 
cation and democracy might have been empha- 
sized and the danger to democracy inherent in 
a program of higher education which empha- 
sized intellectual attainments at the expense 
of other types of attainments; or that a his- 
tory of the rise of the forces which culminated 
in student personnel work might have been 
included. But these and other similar prob- 
lems will await further contributions in this 
very important field. And these omissions do 
not necessarily detract from the great value 
of this work. : 

Now that a foundation has been laid it is 
to be hoped that colleges and universities and 
the publishers will encourage further substan- 
tial contributions in this field. 


J. E. BATHURST 
BIRMINGHAM-SOUTHERN COLLEGE 
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FORUM 


MENTAL DEVELOPMENT AND HEREDITY 


The following excerpts are from a re- 
ply to an author’s request for criticism 
of a current article concerning the men- 
tal development of children of feeble- 
minded and normal mothers. The com- 
ments are here generalized to include 
related reports. 

1. It is not clear from many such 
studies that the mothers are genuinely 
mentally deficient. This means feeble- 
minded, and should be determined by 
clinical diagnosis rather than by mere 
Binet IQ. The numerous arguments for 
such a position are clearly formulated 
in the literature. Sometimes the only 
evidence on this point is the statement 
that the mothers are “definitely feeble- 
minded by test results and social cri- 
teria.” This does not satisfy the re- 
quirements of proof, since there is no 
mention of the kind of test results or 
the nature of the social criteria. More- 
over, there is some doubt regarding the 
validity of Binet-Simon I[Q’s among 
adults as indicative of mental deficiency. 
A number of studies suggest that IQ 85 
rather than 100 (1916 Stanford, em- 
ploying 16-year divisor) represents av- 
erage normal. 

2. Most studies assume that these 
mothers if feeble-minded are of heredi- 
tary etiology. Otherwise we have no 
ease for expecting a biological trans- 
mission of the same degree and kind of 
intelligence to the children. Appreciat- 
ing that it is extremely difficult to dem- 
onstrate the hereditary basis of feeble- 
mindedness in particular instances, this 
issue nevertheless should not be lightly 
disregarded. 


3. Reliable evidence regarding the 
fathers of the children is seldom given. 
They have been called “irresponsible, 
alcoholic, epileptic, mentally ill, or vene- 
really diseased,”’ but none of these items 
satisfies the essential social criterion of 
feeble-mindedness. Before considering 
these fathers as mentally deficient their 
alleged social incompetence, like that of 
the mothers, would have to be plausibly 
attributed to developmental mental re- 
tardation. And the paternal transmis- 
sion would have to be proved as of he- 
reditary origin. To assure sound sci- 
entific evidence it is also necessary to 
verify that the putative father is the 
biological as well as the social parent. 

4. Many mentally deficient children 
of hereditary origin do not follow the 
course of development expected from 
the assumption of a constant IQ. On the 
contrary, such children often follow the 
average normal course of development 
during the preschool period. They may, 
however, break off from the normal 
curve anywhere between infancy and 
ten years of age, after which they may 
follow a progressively retarding IQ 
which is usually less than 50 per cent 
of the average normal annua! rate. 
Therefore their deficiency is often not 
finally evident from Binet IQ’s until 
late in childhood. These cases are tech- 
nically called potentially feeble-minded 
during the period in which mental 
measurements do not accord with other 
evidence suggesting mental deficiency. 

5. We must also reckon with the 
problem of delayed mental development 
in both hereditary cases of mental de- 
ficiency and in cases of pseudo-feeble- 
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mindedness. There are some individuals 
whose early development shows retar- 
dation coupled with subsequently in- 
creased or increasing rate of growth, 
often at an average normal rate, for a 
considerable period of time. It is as un- 
safe to ascribe such delayed develop- 
ment to favorable environment as to in- 
terpret increasing retardation as the 
product of unfavorable environment 
without clear elimination of other vari- 
ables. 

6. There is considerable evidence to 
indicate a biological regression from 
mental deficiency to the average normal 
mean.’ This regression may be partly 
ascribed to the uncertainties of evidence 
regarding positive diagnosis of the par- 
ents, proof relative to parental hered- 
ity, determination of the biological na- 
ture of transmission, and restricted 
measurement of the children (single vs. 
battery testing). The demonstrated 
tendency for feeble-minded women to 
mate upward with resulting outbreed- 
ing must also be considered. 

7. Even if the children of feeble- 
minded parentage are apparently nor- 
mal, there is always the possibility that 
they may transmit hereditary deficiency 
in the second, third, or later genera- 
tions. This produces a vitiation of nor- 
mal stock, the consequences of which 
appear in the hereditary feeble-minded- 
ness when both parents are socially 


normal. 

8. The degree of correlation be- 
tween parent and child intelligence is 
weak proof of feeble-mindedness, since 
intelligence alone is not the sole deter- 
miner of mental deficiency. The heredi- 
tary and environmental relationships 
are further confused by the fact that 
the IQ’s of children are not strictly com- 
parable to the IQ’s of adults, at least 
from the point of view of their inter- 
pretative significance. As noted earlier, 
there is a tendency for the IQ’s of 
feeble-minded children to decrease with 
advancing age and to vary independent- 
ly of environmental opportunities. 

9. Finally, the significance of IQ as 
indicative of mental deficiency even 
when taken without regard to other 
factors in the clinical symptom-com- 
plex, should not be divorced from men- 
tal age. The moron range of MA is the 
same as that of dull-normality. Within 
this area the intelligence criterion of 
mental deficiency breaks down. 

10. We have scientific responsibility 
to the public to advance more proof be- 
fore we can formulate conclusions of 
such radical social significance that type 
of parentage is not an important item 
in considering children for adoption or 
for foster home placement. 


E. A. D. 


1 Edgar A. Doll. The Inheritance of Social 
Competence. The Journal of Heredity, 1937, 
28 (May): 153-65. 
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